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Coming Soon: 
An Alumni Event 
Near You 


Boston 
January 26 A conversation with President Nancy S. Dye ° 


April 22 Alumni Financial Planning Seminar ° 


Cleveland 


December 31 The Great Moscow Circus * 


Los Angeles/Southern California 
January 13 Friday the 13th party at Dodsworth Bar & Grille, Pasadena * 


February 12 Huntington Library, museum, and gardens tour and 
annual Camellia Show, San Marino * 


March 2 Pianist Alicia De Larrocha in concert at Pasadena’s Ambassador Auditorium * 


April 28-30 Weekend Getaway at the Linda Vista Lodge in Desert Hot Springs * 


Naples, Florida 


February 11 Alumni Financial Planning Seminar ° 


Oberlin 


May 5-7 John Frederick Oberlin Society meeting ° 


Philadelphia 


January 22 Let’s Talk about Internet: discussion and potluck dinner * 


January 31 Philadelphia Orchestra concert, with a 50th-anniversary preconcert 
commemoration of the liberation of Auschwitz * 


Washington, D.C. 
January 11 A conversation with President Nancy S. Dye ° 


April 4 Washington Opera’s performance of Bizet’s Carmen, 
with Denyce Graves ’85 in the title role * 


This schedule does not include all upcoming events, and dates may be subject to change 
. ’ . ‘ s . Sc. 
For further information contact: 


* Alumni Association: Bosworth Hall 105, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. Phone: (216) 775-8692 
Office of Development and Alumni Affairs: Bosworth Hall 201, 50 W. Lorain § in C 

: Bos all 201, NV. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, 
Phone: (216) 775-8569. sa 


° 


To have your alumni-group event listed here, call or write the ‘lumni Association 
- LANSSOC TC O?). 
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Oberlin Alumni Association president Eric FEATURES 


Nilson ’82 presents the Presidential 
Alumni Medal to Nancy Schrom Dye 
after her installation as Oberlin’s 13th 


president. The medal is inscribed, “First os Sh avin Conviction ly and Vision 
among American colleges in co-education, § 
firm in its commitment to racial A decade ago Nancy Schrom Dye happily planned to be a teacher and a scholar for 


equality, guided by the rival demands of 


academic excellence and social concern, vr , ; 
Oberlin forever aspires to be ‘peculiar in her, inevitably it now seems, to the presidency of Oberlin College. 


her entire career. But a few years later she serendipitously set off on a path that led 


” 


that which is good.” Back cover: 
President Dye is surrounded by well BY CYNTHIA NICKOLOFF ’88 


wishers and photographers after the 


inauguration ceremony. Photograph by 
John Seyfried. 


PEA AAU ates 14 Engaged Citizenship: A Dialogue Begins; 
3 Letters 


“pe RASA aE Inaugural Celebration: The Dialogue Continue 


justified, what happened to Ds The celebration of Nancy Schrom Dye’s "a4 
and Fs?, service as prayer 


inauguration as Oberlin’s 13th president 


4 Around Tappan brought together members of the Oberlin 


Square community and experts on service and 
A student’s perspective on 
honeymoon periods and campus 
activism, College’s labor policy 
under scrutiny academy and the community, and about 


community. The dialogue they began 
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explores the relationship between the 


; how service fits into the picture. 
21 Alumni News 
& Notes PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN SEYFRIED 
Record-breaking Alumni Council 
Weekend, cellist Rider plays 
Ravel, filmmaker Blair screens 
documentary about racism 


21 Year by Year 18 Warming Up to Run 


Michael Dye snaps a photo during his 
mother’s inauguration ceremony. 


43 Issued Some people believe government would do well if a few more Obies were in it. A new 
‘ yrogram. designed to achieve that vision, offers students opportunities to see the 
45 Losses in the program, g PI 
Oberlin Family political process up close and to explore their own interests in seeking elected office. 
57 One More Thing BY CAROL GANZEL 
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Thinking About Running for Office? 


The Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics offers grants 


to support alumni interested in pursuing programs of study, including 
independent work, to help prepare them to enter electoral politics. The 
modest grants of up to $5000 can cover expenses associated with such studies; 
they may not, of course, fund political campaigns. Grantees may also be 
invited to Oberlin to consult with faculty and to share their experiences with 
the campus. Alumni at all stages of their careers are eligible to apply. The 


grants will be offered for the next several years; applications for the first 
round of awards must be received by March 24, 1995. 


To apply, send a letter describing your proposed program 


of study, including information about the program’s time frame and its 
relationship to your background and your plans for pursuing elective of- 
fice; a budget detailing anticipated expenses; and a curriculum vitae to: 


Professor Marc Blecher * Department of Politics 
Rice Hall 234 ¢ 10 N. Professor St. * Oberlin, OH 44074-1095. 


Do You Know Someone 
Who’d Make a Great Obie? 


Alumni referrals are an important part of Oberlin’s 
admissions efforts, and the admissions office encourages 
alumni to alert us to prospective Oberlin students. Tell 
us who the potential Obies are and how to reach them, 
and we'll send them useful information on Oberlin 
programs and admissions procedures. 


a Name 
* Address 
Type ae Phone number 
or print, O.. Sax 
on a separate 2 Academic interest 
sheet of paper, this ne Musical instrument 
information ne High school name 
about the ne High school location 
student n° Graduation date 
e Citizenship 
e@ 


Your relationship to student 


°. Don’t forget to include your ® 
¢, name, address, phone, and °° 


Ae Class year, and ee 
*e mail .° 
® . 
* it ® 
e to _e 
e °@ 
® 


Alumni Recruiting Network « Office of Admissions 
101 N. Professor St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074-1075. 
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Historical Tolerance 
v 
Although I did not read about the 
Meilaender-article controversy in the sum- 
mer OAM, I did read the letters about it 
in the fall issue. I would like to add a 
couple of anecdotes about Oberlin. 

While a graduate student at Oberlin— 
from 1939 to 1941—I not only had sev- 
eral homosexual male friends but got the 
job of typing another grad student’s 
master’s thesis on homosexuality, through 
which I learned comfortable explanations 
for the behavior of those friends. It was 
only many years later that I learned such 
behavior was objected to in our culture 
(or lack of of culture). It seemed to me 
that Oberlin was unprejudiced about it in 
my day. There was no need for protective 
organizations. 

When my grandfather John Bradshaw 
was pastor of First Congregational Church 
in Oberlin, from 1900 to 1910, it was the 
custom to forbid the possibly sexually 
stimulating practice of dancing. Yet my 
grandfather turned down the first contract 
offered him by First Church because it 
required him to preach two sermons a year 
denouncing dancing and card playing. The 
church officials finally omitted that clause 
from the contract. Grandfather’s daugh- 
ter—my mother—went on to learn folk 
dancing as part of her physical-education 
major, and she hoped to become a ballet 
dancer. The habit of having a crush on a 
female teacher led her to what I suspect 
was a special relationship with one of her 
teachers—with whom she spent the aca- 
demic year 1909-10 at Pomona College 
in California. 

One more comment. I’ve been study- 
ing linguistics with great curiosity for de- 
cades. How long has Obie signified an 
Oberlin-connected person? Could the plu- 
ral of that noun be pronounced like the 
adjective obese? Yikes, language! 

BETSY MCGEE CURTIS ’39, ’41 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania 


[ am upset by the intolerance of some re- 
cent letters to the alumni magazine in 
which the number of gay students at 
Oberlin is deplored. Similar arguments of 
high moral tone were once advanced 
against the admission of women. Women, 
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Letters 
a 


it was argued, would be a bad influence on 
men. Scripture can be quoted very effec- 
tively to this effect. But today no one sug- 
gests returning to some theoretical golden 
age when women were not admitted to 
Oberlin. 

In fact, Oberlin’s relatively tolerant at- 
titude toward gays is firmly in the tradi- 
tion of the College’s spiritual foundation. 

MICHAEL HENLE 
Department of Mathematics 


Consider that lesbians 
and gays are not on 
equal footing in this 
“debate” because we 
are the subject of tt, 

Not participants. 


In Defense of Students 
v 

I was disappointed to learn the reactions 
of several alumni to the Meilaender con- 
troversy [“Letters,” Fall 1994 OAM]. They 
deplored the impassioned reaction of 
Oberlin students to Meilaender‘s Wall 
Street Fournal article, and equated it with 
intolerance. This despite the fact that 
Meilaender himself initiated intolerance by 
claiming that homosexuality is the unfor- 
tunate outcome of a morally bankrupt, dys- 
functional society. 

One alumnus asked “Whatever hap- 
pened to intellectual discourse on subjects 
of a controversial nature?” This unreason- 
able expectation emanates all too often 
from the Ivory Tower of academia. The 
sizable homosexual community at Oberlin 
College was faced with an attack, printed 
in a prominent national newspaper, on the 
very morality and sanity of their lifestyle. 
Furthermore, the attack (intentional or not) 


was launched by a respected individual as- 
sociated with their college. How can we 
expect a dispassionate, measured response 
to such a denunciation? 

It is typical for scholars and fans of 
academia to expect a sober reaction to ev- 
ery intellectual argument. However, some 
arguments, whether they are couched in 
the guise of scholarship or not, are so per- 
sonally offensive that they require an emo- 
tional response. 

Another alumnus claimed that “fear is 
not a constructive emotion.” Perhaps not, 
but it is a thoroughly understandable re- 
action to homophobia, especially when 
wielded by a prominent figure such as Gil 
Meilaender. 

It is not intolerant to react with vehe- 
mence to an attack. It is, however, intol- 
erant to denounce an individual or a group 
for allowing their personal emotions to 
enter into “intellectual discourse” when 
their very lifestyle is being judged and con- 
demned in that discourse. 

DAVID EBENBACH ’94 
Madison, Wisconsin 


After initially getting quite irate reading 
the letters condemning the gay reaction 
to Meilaender’s WS? article, I actually 
found I’d learned something: we do need 
to treat each other with respect, even on 
this topic. However justified anger may 
be, it does not persuade. So here’s my at- 
tempt at persuading all those upset with 
the gay reaction to Meilaender. 

Consider that lesbians and gays are not 
on equal footing with Meilaender in this 
“debate” because we are the subject of it, 
not participants. At issue is whether ho- 
mosexuals are real, whether we are good, 
whether we are moral, and whether or not 
we should be allowed to be openly our- 
selves. To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, a gay person needs only look inside 
him- or herself. The answer is self-evi- 
dently yes: we are real, we are good, we 
are moral, and we should be honest about 
ourselves. If a straight person has ques- 
tions on these issues, a very good and au- 
thoritative resource is available close at 
hand: simply ask a gay person. If you don’t 
understand where our anger and lack of 
civility comes from, consider how you 

(continued on page 54) 
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Sophomore Samantha 
Sherman is one of the 
nearly 1000 Oberlin 
College students already 
performing some type 
of community service. 
She tutors children at 
the Elyria Neighborhood 
Center. 


Around 


Community-Service Initiative 
Gets Boost from Anonymous Gift 


n anonymous donor is 

helping Oberlin College 
build on its tradition of social and 
civic engagement. 

In September the College re- 
ceived a $500,000 gift to develop 
community-service programs. The 
grant will be allotted in $100,000 
annual payments over a five-year 
period and will be “used to sup- 
port people, programs, and ideas 
related to community service, 


Oberlin College, and Lorain 


County,” says Young Dawkins, vice 
president of development and 
alumni affairs. 

The grant allowed Oberlin to es- 
tablish the Center for Service and 
Learning and to hire Daniel Gardner 
’90 as special assistant to the presi- 
dent for community service, says 
President Nancy S. Dye. Gardner 
directed Oberlin’s Community Out- 
reach Program from 1990 to 1992, 
when he joined Campus Compact, 
where he helped develop coalitions 
among college and university presi- 
dents committed to educating stu- 
dents through service. His new role, 
says Dye, is to find ways of integrat- 
ing community service into the in- 
tellectual and artistic lives of Oberlin 
College students. 

Gardner credits Dye for giving 
the College’s community-service ini- 
tiative direction and for the institu- 
tional support it has been receiving. 

“It shows the influence of the presi- 
dency,” he says. “She has created a 
campus dialog on service learning that 
has been very beneficial.” 


Trustee Albert Rees Remembered 


Family, friends, and colleagues of Albert Rees ’43 gathered in Oberlin in November for 
the dedication of the Oberlin College Library’s Albert Rees Economics Lounge and Study 


Area. Rees’s son Daniel ’86 (left) was among the 
speakers at the dedication ceremony. The portrait 
of Albert Rees, hanging behind David in the photo- 
graph, now hangs in the lounge, which is located in 
the economics section of the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 


ing Center. 


A College Trustee from 1986 until his death in 
1992, Rees was a former professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago and Princeton University 
and former president of the Sloan Foundation. He 
held several influential government posts, including 
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membership on President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Advisors. 


A fund established in Rees’s memory will help sponsor student research in economics both 
on and off campus, says Professor of Economics Hirschel Kasper. —Anneke Tryzelaar °95 


The term “service learning” re- 
fers to the process of drawing out 
the educational potential of com- 
munity-service work, says Gardner; 
it is not to be equated with receiv- 
ing academic credit for volunteer- 
ing. “If credit is granted through a 
course that involves service, credit 
should be given for the learning that 
comes out of the service. There 
needs to be a chance for reflection, 
for writing, for there to be some- 
thing a professor can evaluate.” 

Dye says the key is reflection. “You 
can work in a soup kitchen forever 
and that’s great, but there has to be a 
chance for you to take a step back and 
reflect on what that experience says 
about the world we live in.” 

The College’s Community Out- 
reach Program is now part of the 
Center for Service and Learning, 
which has recently moved into the 
religious life building on South Pro- 
fessor Street. Gardner and Commu- 
nity Outreach volunteer coordina- 
tor Bridget Hardy °94 are happy, 
they say, with the new location be- 
cause they think people outside the 
College community will be more 
comfortable there than in the stu- 
dent union, where the program was 
previously located. 

Now in its initial stages, the pro- 
gram is “more of a clearing house 
than anything else,” says Gardner. 
The office helps students define 
their interests and talents and 
matches them to existing programs, 
but “what we want to do is create 
new programs,” he adds. 

Gardner believes the College and 
students have much to learn from 
the “real world of Lorain County.” 
We have the chance to educate stu- 
dents about their rights and respon- 
sibilities in a democracy while pro- 
viding valuable service to our com- 
munity.” —GREG MUNNO '95 
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Title IX Settlement Reached 


berlin has reached an agree- 
ment with the Department 
of Education’s Office of Civil 
Rights (OCR) concerning a 1993- 
94 complaint of gender discrimi- 
nation in the athletics department. 
Two female athletes submitted the 
complaint under Title IX of the 
1972 Education Amendments and 
triggered an investigation of the 
College [“Athletics Charged with 
Sex Discrimination,” Winter/ 
Spring 1994 OAM]. 
The agreement calls for the 
College to purchase additional 
equipment for women’s athletics, 


continue its recent upgrading of 


women’s athletics’ transportation, 
and establish a gender-equity re- 
view committee. 

The agreement “does not con- 
stitute an admission of any viola- 
tion of Title IX,” according to the 
OCR. 

The committee will review the 
athletic department to determine 
where it fails to meet gender-equity 
guidelines, particularly in the area 
of staffing. The committee will re- 
port its findings to President Nancy 
S. Dye, who will submit the report 
to the OCR. —GM 


Dean Alfred MacKay Returns 


ean of the College of Arts and 

Sciences Alfred MacKay will 
return to teaching at the end of 
the 1994-95 academic year. 

Reflecting on his 11-year ten- 
ure in the deanship, MacKay, who 
is also a member of the Philoso- 
phy Department, remarks that 
those years have been filled with 
ups and downs. 

“The first half of the 11 years 
we were in up times,” he says. 
“There existed a favorable envi- 
ronment for higher education na- 
tionally and we had a successful 
fund-raising drive which brought 
in a lot of new resources. That 
means the challenges of my job 
were the challenges of good times, 
such as deciding how to make use 
of new resources. 

“The last half of my time has 
been more a period of retrench- 
ment,” says Mackay with an all- 
good-things-must-come-to-an- 
end tone to his voice. “There was 
a lot of cutting back in light of a 
less favorable national climate. 
This still had interesting chal- 
lenges, but I enjoyed the lean 
times less.” 

After a somber pause, MacKay 
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sums up his deanship. “I don’t think 
being dean was a terrible mistake. 
It permitted some opportunities 
that the classroom doesn’t offer, 
like helping Oberlin figure out 
what it wants, and helping it get 
there. Administration is honorable 
work that has its own rewards.” 

With the recession ending and 
demographics for 18 year-olds re- 
bounding, MacKay sees prosperity 
returning for Oberlin College and 
says the school has a bright future. 
But he will enjoy those good times 
as a teacher at Oberlin and not as 
its dean. “Teaching philosophy, 
thinking about philosophical issues, 
that’s what I was trained to do and 
that’s what attracted me to Oberlin 
in the first place,” says MacKay. 
“It’s time for me to get back to 
those basics.” 

For some, most notably Presi- 
dent Nancy S. Dye, MacKay’s re- 
turn to teaching brings with it some 
regrets. 

“Al MacKay is very good at his 
job and I will certainly miss work- 
ing with him as dean,” she says. 

MacKay says the best part about 
being dean is that it allowed him 
to work with a more diverse group 
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Runners Go National 


It’s lonely at the top, they say. But cross- -country 
runners freshman ven Finn and RECPAOMIOLE Shan- 


non Fox found 
it crowded 
when _ they 
joined 184 of 
the nation’s 
top runners in 
the NCAA 
Division Ill 
champion- 
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ships. Fox finished 103rd; Ey is the first yarn to 
go to the nationals since 1986. Finn is the first Yeoman 


to do so since the 1970s; he finished 134th. 


to Teaching 


of people than he was able to as a 
professor. 

“I got to work with a wide vari- 
ety of people including College 
employees, administrators, trustees, 
and faculty outside of 
my academic area of 
specialization,” MacKay 
says. “This really al- 
lowed me to become a 
generalist in the life of 
the mind and develop 
and cultivate a sympa- 
thetic understanding of 
people in multiple disci- 
plines.” 

MacKay will spend 
next year taking advan- 
tage of a paid leave and 
educating himself on the 
11 years of philosophy he 
has missed. He says fig- 
uring out how to approach such a 
“studying-up” period is a “bit of a 
research project in and of itself.” 

A search is being conducted for a 
new dean, but Mackay declines to 
offer any advice to his replacement. 


“I am sure there are a lot of 


different ways of doing things,” 
says MacKay. “This is not a job- 
description job.” —GM 
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Around 


Class and Courage on the Gridiron 


he football team could field 

only 23 players this year, mak- 

ing it by far the smallest team in the 
North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC), if not the country. Kenyon 
College, the second-smallest team in 
the conference, listed 53 people on 
its preseason roster. Allegheny Col- 
lege, which went on to win the 
NCAC championship with a perfect 
record, had a preseason roster of 141. 
Oberlin’s small numbers raised 
concerns about the players’ safety at 
the start of fall semester. But after 
some debate, the College proceeded 
with the season. ‘The team made it 


through its schedule without suffer- 
ing any serious injuries, but not with- 
out enduring crushing defeats. ‘The 
Yeomen were 0-10 this season. 

Oberlin scored just 10 points this 
season, but six of them came when 
sophomore Cisco Brooks-Church re- 
turned a fumble 99 yards for a touch- 
down, bringing fans to their feet and 
setting a conference record. Junior 
Brandon Myers and sophomore 
Terry Halter, who both earned all- 
NCAC honors, were among the sev- 
eral other Yeomen who had out- 
standing seasons. 

The Yeomen will lose only one 


A Student’s Perspective 


player to graduation. Some think 
that the return of 22 underclassmen 
of the caliber of Brooks-Church, 
Myers, and Halter bodes well for 
the team. “I think there are real 
possibilities for building Oberlin’s 
football program,” says President 
Nancy S. Dye. 

The team’s positive attitude 
earned the appreciation of Yeomen 
fans, including several who pre- 
sented the team with a plaque which 
says, “To the 1994 Oberlin College 
football team for exhibiting class and 
courage on every play, in every 
minute, of every game.” —GM 


Students seem to have settled back with the rest of Oberlin 
to enjoy President Nancy S. Dye’s honeymoon. Many have 
visited her during her office hours; 
others leave notes and qustions for her 
on the new message board built be- 
hind the Cox Administration Building. 
The campus was quiet during fall se- 
mester, and although students were 
concerned with more than their 
schoolwork, the need to assume re- 
sponsibility, rather than to expect the 
president to save the College single- 
handedly were subjects stressed at the 
first demonstration of the year. 
Nearly 150 students gathered No- 
vember 8 to recall last year’s report- 


Tryzelaar 


edly racist incidents and to call for increased commitment 
to the support staff and to program houses. Empty rooms 
in the program houses, especially Afrikan Heritage and Third 
World houses, became temporary student housing this fall 
when a large entering class created the need for more on- 
campus housing. Some worry that house programs will suf- 
fer because of temporary residents’ lack of particpation, 
but others would rather fill all rooms than suffer the finan- 
cial losses associated with empty rooms. 

Misuse of the domestic-partnership housing policy has 
also worried some students. According to the policy, same- 
or opposite-sex domestic partners seeking off-campus hous- 
ing status must sign an affadavit attesting to their commit- 
ment. The affadavit carries the same weight as a marriage 


license in allowing couples access to off-campus-housing sta- 
tus, yet students in casual or uncommitted relationships have 
been using the policy. Making the policy more restrictive is 
a subject of debate. Those who support tightening restric- 
tions do so, they say, because the policy was designed to 
benefit committed same-sex couples who cannot marry; oth- 
ers say making the policy more restrictive would be dis- 
criminatory. 

Students have yet to react to the disclosure of docu- 
ments concerning the College’s policy toward negotiations 
with the UAW, which represents the College’s service work- 
ers. [See related story on page 8. —Ed.] 

Oberlinians spent one weekend more concerned with 
murder than workers or studies. A September 24 domestic 
argument resulted in the shooting death of a Cleveland 
woman, the town of Oberlin’s first murder in seven years. 
The suspect, an Oberlin resident, was arrested the following 
day, but rumors that originally spread across campus identi- 
fied either the victim, the suspect, or both as members of 
the College community. Worried students rushed home to 
make sure their friends were safe. Quick action by the Col- 
lege helped dispel the rumors and set minds at ease; the 
Office of Security posted updates about the incident around 
campus; mailed further information to all students, faculty, 


and staff; and conferred with the Student Senate about im- 
proving campus lighting. 


The OAM’s new student columnist, Anneke Tr izelaar, is a 
senior German studies and economics major from Portland, 
Maine, and editor-in-chief of the Oberlin Review. 
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Alumni Return for Wright Renovation 


t was very exciting to come 

back and see the strength of 
physics at Oberlin, especially mani- 
fested in these beautiful facilities,” 
says Jerry Gollub 66, one of nearly 
50 alumni who returned to Oberlin 
October 1 for the dedication of the 
renovated basement of the Wright 
Laboratory of Physics. 

Besides a ribbon-cutting by 
President Nancy S. Dye, the cel- 
ebration featured lectures by 
Gollub, Ralf Hotchkiss ’69, and Pat 
Kurtz Donaldson ’80; a poster ses- 
sion in which other alumni pre- 
sented their recent research; and 
social events. “I was able to see some 
people I hadn’t seen since I gradu- 
ated,” says Brian Bennett 793, now 
in a graduate program in acoustics 
at Penn State, “and it was really 
good for me to talk to some of the 
older alumni about my interests and 
career plans.” 

The renovations, funded by 
grants and gifts from honorary 
trustee John R. Brown; emeritus 
professor of physics Robert Wein- 
stock and his wife, Betty; and more 
than 60 other donors, improve the 


Robert Fuller 


KE 306 holds a wealth of mem- 
ories for Robert Fuller 56. 


The lecture hall was the site of many 
tempestuous faculty meetings held 
during his Oberlin presidency, from 
1971 to 1973. On September 21 the 
room was full with expectant students 
and curious professors gathered to see 
Fuller deliver a presentation titled 
“The Future of Equality.” 

The talk was a blend of ideas and 
reminiscence, an appeal for liberal 
change tempered by personal experi- 
ence. We must, Fuller argued, extend 
our understanding of equality. The 
20th century has witnessed struggles 
for race and gender equality; “today 
we’re faced with a similar situation 
with regard to class,” he said. 

It was the Oberlin of Fuller’s stu- 
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building’s academic and research fa- 
cilities. A new wheelchair ramp and 
new elevator make the entire build- 
ing accessible to the disabled. Other 
changes in the basement, including 
special features for restrooms, water 
fountains, room markers, and display 
cases, bring that portion of the build- 
ing into compliance with the com- 
prehensive guidelines outlined in the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 
The basement is now an electri- 
cally quiet area—electromagnetic 
noise will no longer interfere with 
sensitive measurements. All electric 
power in the building has been re- 
wired with a clean ground, and con- 
ditioned power and _ battery-based 
back-up systems will protect comput- 
ers and sensitive electronic instru- 
ments during power failures, brown- 
outs, and power surges. The heat- 
ing, ventilation, and air-conditioning 
systems have also been refurbished. 
Wright now contains four faculty- 
student research rooms with equip- 
ment for projects in acoustics, radio 
astronomy, electrical measurement, 
and theoretical research using com- 
puters. Three research rooms pro- 


dent days that inspired his interest 
in egalitarianism, and in his talk, he 
was adamant that Oberlin continue 
its commitment to educating lower- 
class students. He offered several sug- 
gestions, such as having students pay 
a percentage of their professional in- 
come instead of tuition, but he did 
not advocate any single solution. “I’m 
just thinking out loud,” he remarked. 
“These ideas need analysis.” 

While the charisma of his pre- 
sentation and the sweep of his ideal- 
ism captured the attention of many 
in the audience, some were wary 
about the need for dramatic reform 
at Oberlin. Provost David Love won- 
dered whether Fuller’s ideas were “in 
the purview of Oberlin. It’s very hard 
to conceive how a private institution 
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vide flexible locations for student re- 
search projects, and five teaching 
laboratories—designed to house jun- 
ior and senior laboratory courses but 
flexible enough to support student 
and faculty research—provide space 
for experiments using lasers, radia- 
tion, wet chemistry, and other mod- 
ern techniques. 

“On the outside, Wright looks 
about the same as it did when I was 
a student,” says Alice Summerbell 
Culbert 58. “But the classrooms and 
labs in the basement are a welcome 
addition.” —JANET DEGGES ’93 

Office of Communications Intern 


Enlivens Campus Debate 


like ours could realize many of his 
aims, as the devil is in the details.” 
Fuller’s general thesis, though, 
that education can be used to help 
the poor, was met with wide-spread 
enthusiasm. Dean Carol Lasser con- 
curred with Fuller that the “difficul- 
ties of class in higher education are 
very pertinent to today’s Oberlin,” 
and senior politics major Matt 
Utterback found Fuller “inspiring. 
His enthusiasm for change was so 
great that he didn’t seem to mind 
the possibility of making mistakes.” 
For the brief duration of Fuller’s 
presentation, radical change seemed 
both possible and desirable. He left 
the bickering over details for today’s 
students and administrators. 
—MICHAEL KIMMAGE ’95 


President Nancy S. Dye 
cut the ribbon for the 
Wright basement 
renovation by blocking 
a laser beam, which 
tripped a circuit, which 
activated a heating 
element, which melted 
the ribbon. The ribbon 
had been blocking a 
second laser beam that 
carried sound. When the 
ribbon melted, the 
musical laser was 


activated, and the base- 
ment filled with music. 
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Field Hockey Star Shines In Championships 


berlin’s field hockey team 

had two representatives on 
the North-South Senior All-Star 
game—inidfielder Emily Norland 
and head coach Katharine Perry. 
Norland, a senior, was nominated 
by Perry and chosen for the South 
team by the College Field Hockey 
Coaches Association, becoming one 
of 38 players selected from Divi- 


sion III colleges and universities 
throughout the country. The asso- 
ciation chose Perry to coach the 
South team. 

Norland led the Yeowomen to a 
third-place finish in the North Coast 
Athletic Conference. With 35 points 
on 14 goals and seven assists, she 
finished fourth among the con- 
ference’s scoring leaders. She made 


UAW Negotiations Continue 
Despite Doubt Cast on Labor Policy 


n late September two confi- 

dential letters—one from 
College trustee Alan Wurtzel ’55 to 
then-president-designate Nancy S. 
Dye and another from former presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr to College 
trustee Robert Rotberg ’55—were 
circulated on campus. The Oberlin 
Review published the letters, which 
indicate, said the Review, that “the 
College may not have always sought 
settlement with the union.” In early 
October the Review obtained a copy 
of Starr’s speech to the June 1994 
executive session of the Board of 
Trustees. In excerpts from the speech 
published in the Review, Starr out- 


lined what he called a successful 
strategy “pursued from the begin- 
ning” that included efforts “to 
gradually encourage the reduction 
of the UAW membership (to even- 
tually lead to a decertification vote).” 

The UAW has represented 
Oberlin’s service and trade workers 
since July 1991. Contract negotia- 
tions have stalled several times since 
the workers’ last contract with the 
College expired July 1, 1993. Em- 
ployees represented by the union 
have continued to work under a con- 
tract imposed by the College in Au- 
gust 1993. 

Many members of the College 


the AIl-NCAC first team in 1993 
and 1994 and the all-conference sec- 
ond team in 1992. 

Losing the All-Star game 1-0 
didn’t spoil the experience for Nor- 
land. “It was wonderful,” she says. “We 
were just there playing hard, having 
fun, and enjoying the sport. [It was] 
the most incredible field hockey Pd 


seen in a long time.” —AT 


say that the positions outlined in the 
letters and speech have never been 
College policy. Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees William Perlik ’48 
told the Review, “I strongly believe 
that it is has been the College’s policy 
to reach an agreement. The 
College’s policy now is to reach 
agreement with the UAW that is in 
the best interest of Oberlin, and our 
negotiators at the table say that has 
always been the assumption that they 
have been negotiating under.” 

The College and the union have 
been meeting at the negotiating table 
since August 1994, when the two 
sides resumed discussions. | —CN 


America’s Sister President Praises Libraries 


Onn is about to “fall back 
in love with its tradition to 
be a place for women folk, to be a 
place for black folk, to be a place 
for everyone,” Johnnetta Betsch 
Cole ’57 told the Friends of the 
Oberlin College Library at their 
fall meeting November 5. 

As a young woman growing up 
in the Jim-Crow South, Cole had 
considered libraries also to be 
places that welcomed everyone. 
Now president of Spelman College 
and a renowned educator, anthro- 
pologist, and author, Cole said she 
reveled in her Jacksonville, Florida, 


neighborhood’s library, even when 
she realized its small collection, and 
hence its patrons’ limited access to 
books, “wasn’t about being efficient 
and using inter-library loan. It was 
about white and colored libraries. 
It was about racism.” 

When she arrived at Oberlin 
College, a 16-year-old transfer stu- 
dent from Fisk University, she 
didn’t encounter separate libraries. 
“This was my library. My library 
and Oberlin’s library had all the 
books everyone could want in a li- 
brary,” she said, recalling her first 
impressions. She didn’t then real- 


ize that Oberlin’s collection 
lacked works from a multicultural 
perspective, but the College’s li- 
brary staff is working to change 
that, she said. “It is my sense that 
[Director of Libraries] Ray En- 
glish and the staff are building 
the library by and of and for all 
people.” 

Cole’s talk was open to the 
public, as was an afternoon ques- 
tion-and-answer session during 
which she signed copies of her 
most recent book, Conversations: 
Straight Talk with America’s Sister 
President. iT 
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January 


admirers after an inauguration weekend luncheon. 


“The kinds of questions she was asking 
about Oberlin struck me as the kinds of 
questions I’d always wished somebody 
would ask about Oberlin,” says Marc 
Epstein ’84, describing an evening last 
at Nancy Schrom Dye’s 
Poughkeepsie home. Oberlin’s presiden- 
tial search was in its final stages, and Dye 
was just days away from accepting the po- 
sition. But that night her immediate fu- 
ture was still open for discussion, and she’d 
asked Epstein, a friend and colleague who 
had intimate knowledge of Oberlin, to help 
her think things through. 

Having come to expect career-oriented 
people to think of new jobs in terms of 
their own ambitions, Epstein, an assistant 
professor of religion at Vassar College, 
says he expected Dye to ask “What’s go- 
ing to be best for me?” Instead, her ques- 
tion was, “Where could I serve the cause 
of higher education better? As a dean at 


Vassar or as a president at Oberlin?” 


President Dye autographed Oberlin’s “Think One Person Can Save The World?” posters for her 


The affinity between her desire to be of 
service and the College’s sense of itself as 
historically committed to social activism and 
civic engagement drew Dye to Oberlin. 


“There are some 
people who 
have a plan, a 
trajectory. But I 
never did. It just 
all kind of unfolded 
step by step.” 


“There are lots of places that have a 
strong sense of character but, frankly, I 
wouldn’t want to be their president be- 
cause I’m not crazy about the nature of 
the character,” says Dye. “Oberlin struck 
me as a place where I would feel very com- 
fortable in terms of its values and its his- 
torical traditions. 

“Some people just want to be a college 
president. It doesn’t matter where. I’ve 
never felt that way.” 


Converting 


Confusion Into Knergy 


Just a decade ago Nancy Dye would have 
responded with her deep and genuine 
laugh to the suggestion that she might 
someday become a college president. “It 
wasn’t even in my mind to be a dean, and 
I certainly never had any desire to become 
a college president.” 

Dye was born Nancy Schrom in 1947 
to high-school sweethearts Ned and Flo- 
rence Schrom. Ned Schrom had gone to 
the University of Missouri on the G.I. bill, 
eventually earning a Ph.D. in education, 
and worked as dean of students and profes- 
sor of education at Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Montclair State University, and the 
City University of New York. Florence 
Schrom was for many years assistant to the 
dean of New York University’s Law School. 

“T was a pretty academic kid,” says 
Nancy, “and I knew early on I wanted to 
go to college, but I didn’t decide to pur- 
sue history until I was well into my un- 
dergraduate years at Vassar.” 

Medieval renaissance scholar Benjamin 
Kohl, a professor of history and Andrew 
W. Mellon professor of the humanities at 
Vassar, remembers that Dye was one of 
the first students to seriously study 
women’s history at the college. Former 
Vassar faculty member Carl Degler, with 
whom she first worked, was very impressed 
with her, says Kohl, whose own memory 
of Dye is “as an incredibly dignified young 
person, serious but with a nice smile. She 
had a sort of quiet dignity.” 

Although Vassar had many women pro- 
fessors, they were of the generation of 
women forced to choose between family 
and career. Dye didn’t want to choose; 
she wanted both. With virtually no role 
models who combined the intellectual and 
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family lives, women’s history offered the 
young undergrad an opportunity “to chan- 
nel personal confusion into intellectual 
effort,” she says. She found history illu- 
minating and wanted to study it forever, 
so graduate studies were her next step. 
“That’s how most professors choose their 
careers, | think—they’re passionate about 
a field, and they pursue it.” 

Dye met her husband, Griffith, while 
pursuing her passion at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. Griff had ended 
up in Madison after deciding not to go 
back for a second year of law school at the 
University of Cincinnati. A friend told him 
Madison was worth visiting, and he stayed, 
working in a YMCA camp before enroll- 
ing in Wisconsin’s history program. 

They met in a class—Nancy remem- 
bers it was on the early national period; 
Griff remembers noticing Nancy because 
she was smart, cute, and, as he was soon 
to find out, fun. He jokes that part of the 
reason he dropped history to pursue a de- 
gree in counseling and psychology was 
because he could never hope to be as good 
a historian as Nancy. They married in 


1972; in 1974, when Nancy accepted a fac- 
ulty position at the University of Kentucky 
and Griff a clinical psychology internship 
at the University of Kentucky Medical 
Center, they moved to Lexington. 

The Dyes acknowledge that their ar- 
rangement—both partners pursuing ca- 
reers they intended to keep pursuing 
during and after having children—was dif- 
ferent from that of traditional American 
marriages. But they didn’t feel isolated 
because they “knew enough other people 
doing the same thing that it didn’t feel 
like a strange thing to do,” says Nancy. 
Nor did they feel as if they were on the 
cutting edge of a new era. “We weren’t 
really aware of it,” says Griff, who works 
with families as the Guidance Center of 
Lorain County’s chief of intake and as- 
sessment. “We were just living our lives 
and having fun.” 

“It’s really true,” agrees Nancy with a 
laugh. “It always seemed like we made 
decisions by what seemed to be fun, or 
realistic, or appropriate at the time. 

“There are some people who have a 
plan, a trajectory. In fact, you’re supposed 


The Schroms and the Dyes at the inauguration ceremony: from left, the president’s father, Ned; 
her mother, Florence; her daughter, Molly, 19; her son, Michael, 14; and her husband, Griff. 
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to. But I never did. It just all kind of un- 
folded step by step.” 


A ‘Teacher 
and A Scholar 


Dye describes the first step from profes- 
sor to president as “pure serendipity.” Her 
program-review-board report on 
Kentucky’s anthropology department 
brought her to the dean’s attention, and 
he offered her one of Kentucky’s two as- 
sociate dean positions. After thinking it 
over for a few days, she accepted and soon 
found she enjoyed every aspect of the 
work, from learning what people in other 
departments do to learning how to deal 
with complex budgets. 

When the Dyes heard about Vassar’s 
search for a dean of the faculty in 1988, 
they had been settled in Lexington for 14 
years. Their family now included daugh- 
ter Molly and son Michael, and Griff was 
running a mental-health practice with a 
friend. Despite their ties to the Lexington 
community, the opportunity for Nancy to 
expand her administrative horizons proved 
too hard to resist. 

Part of Dye’s success as an administra- 
tor can be attributed to her having “never 
lost sight of the fact that academic admin- 
istrators are basically teachers and schol- 
ars,” says her friend and colleague Judith 
Shapiro, president of Barnard College. Not 
only has Dye kept “the curiosity that is 
basic to being a scholar,” says Shapiro, she 
“takes the time to explain things to people. 
. . . She respects people; she listens to 
them; she takes it seriously.” 

Vassar College president Frances 
Fergusson saw Dye transfer her teacherly 
and scholarly skills to her work as a dean. 
“T have never met anybody who, when faced 
with a problem, will as thoroughly research 
the nature of that problem as Nancy,” says 
Fergusson. “She'll go really into it, like a 
good professor would, in terms of research- 
ing everything she can find out about the 
issue and understanding it thoroughly.” 

In her search to learn everything she 
can about an issue, Dye listens to the 
people her decisions will affect. Diane 
Harriford ’68, an African-American assis- 
tant professor of sociology at Vassar, notes 
that Dye doesn’t approach such discussions 
with preconceived opinions. “She’s recep- 
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she lives and works. 


tive and open to ideas. Her mind is open, 
and she’s particularly sensitive to issues of 
concern to minorities.” 

A good number of Vassar’s minority 
faculty members feel they owe “not only 
their survival, but their having flourished 
at Vassar to Nancy’s intervention on their 
behalf and to her active ongoing support,” 
says Paul Russell ’78, who is an associate 
professor of English there. 

Although Russell “got off on the worst 
possible footing” with Dye, he now counts 
himself among her biggest fans, and he 
credits Dye’s open mindedness and flex- 
ibility for the turnaround. He was on leave 
from Vassar during the first year of Dye’s 
tenure, but, via intermediaries, the two 
were able to “disagree vociferously” over 
staffing for a team-taught course on gay 
and lesbian studies he helped develop. A 
then-untenured English faculty member, 
Russell felt he was “taking certain chances 
teaching a course in gay and lesbian stud- 
ies in the first place, so my first, slightly 
paranoid, reaction was ‘this is somebody 
who’d be skeptical of the course itself as a 
matter of curricular policy.’” 

Russell expected “to butt heads” with 
Dye when he returned the following year, 
but she invited him to lunch instead. “It 


all 


roughshod over me. Instead, Nancy took 


would have been too easy to run 


Nineteen-year-old Molly Dye came to Oberlin for the inauguration from Poughkeepsie, where 


me seriously. She was genuinely interested, 
not only in listening, but in learning. She 
was also willing to articulate her position 
rather than taking the easy way out and 
saying, ‘I’m the dean, and I don’t have to 
explain to an untenured faculty member 
my rationale.” 


Envisioning 
Life Made Better 


Dye finds the most interesting aspect of 
being Oberlin’s president is listening to 
and communicating with Oberlinians. 
“My job, first of all, is to try to figure 
out where people want the College to go,” 
she says. To do that she listens to how 
Oberlin’s different constituencies articulate 
the needs, goals, and traditions of the Col- 
lege; then she formulates what she hears into 
a plan and works closely with the constitu- 
encies to realize it. The question she must 
answer, she says, is “how do we let Oberlin 
be Oberlin and move into the future?” 
The questions she had to ask herself be- 
fore accepting Oberlin’s presidency were, 
“Are Oberlin’s issues ones that I can effec- 
tively deal with?” At one point during the 
search Dye worried about her ability to deal 
with three of Oberlin’s issues, and she re- 
moved herself from consideration. She was 
concerned that serious consideration was 


being given to a proposal that the College 
deaccession $40 million worth of the art 
museum’s holdings; she worried about what 
she perceived to be a lack of commitment 
to maintaining competitive faculty salaries, 
and she was troubled by proposed changes 
to the need-blind-admissions policy because 
she had no clear sense of the alternatives 
being considered. But when discussions with 
Presidential Search Committee members 
convinced her that she would be able to ad- 
dress her concerns should she be offered 
the presidency, she reentered the search. 

Dye believes dropping out was helpful 
because afterwards she “felt free to say 
absolutely anything and everything.” Ab- 
solute frankness is the only way, she says, 
to avoid “big surprises in terms of some- 
one thinking, ‘Oh, my God! We had this 
person and we thought she was so and so 
and she turned out to be so and so.’ If 
people aren’t going to be happy with the 
values I bring to the position, then that 
needs to be on the table.” 

Dye’s values compose “a vision of how 
life can be made better,” says Paul Russell. 
“She talks about her vision a lot, but then 
she takes that rare and difficult next step— 
she puts herself on the line and acts.” 

Dye’s vision for Oberlin includes explor- 
ing ways to create a genuinely pluralistic 
community. Institutions like Oberlin are 
self-consciously diverse, she says; therefore 
they have the most opportunity to bring 
different people together to discuss what 
community is all about. She’d like 
Oberlinians to engage in more conversa- 
tions about diversity, and those conversa- 
tions can be enriched, she believes, by 
involving students in the community, where 
they gain perspectives on how off-campus 
communities address issues of diversity. 

“L’ve always believed the best way to learn 
about the world is to try to change it,” says 
Dye. She imagines a scenario in which stu- 
dents in a course on public policy work with 
a local community on, for example, where 
to locate a recreation center. By doing the 
things they discuss in class—conducting fea- 
sibility studies, making recommendations, 
convincing people of the efficacy of their 
plan—they gain insights into how the po- 
litical process works, insights that can in turn 
inform their academic work. 

“Pm not just interested in a kind of 
volunteerism,” says Dye; I’m interested in 
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how you get people to confront the nature 
of their own society.” 

Dye’s community-service ideas are 
rooted in Oberlin’s tradition of engagement 
in the social issues confronting American 
society, but realizing the vision entails mak- 
ing a conscious effort to build on the tradi- 
tion, she says. A recent half-million-dollar 
gift [See “Community-Service Initiative 
Gets Boost from Anonymous Gift” on page 
4] will help develop such a program for the 
College. 

“For my money, everything goes back 
to programs,” says Dye. Her six-month- 
old administration is exploring ways to 
keep costs down, increase accessibility, and 
build the endowment, but building pro- 
grammatic strength is the first priority. 
Rather than building the endowment and 
then thinking of how to spend it, Dye says, 
the College should envision programs that 
complement Oberlin’s culture, traditions, 
and distinctiveness and then go out and 
raise money for them. 

“Students in the late 20th century don’t 
need a curriculum that looks like a 100- 
year-old curriculum. And Oberlin students 
tend to have rather different needs and 
interests than students at some of our com- 
parable schools.” 

Among the initiatives she supports are cre- 
ating opportunities for interdisciplinary stud- 
ies throughout the curriculum, encouraging 
collaborations between the visual and per- 
forming arts, enhancing Oberlin’s traditional 
emphasis on international studies—especially 
East Asian studies, and strengthening the 
natural-sciences division, not only through 
facilities, but by creating more opportunities 
for student-faculty collaborative research. 
Such opportunities are important through- 
out the curriculum, but they are especially 
important in the sciences, she says. 

Since arriving in Oberlin Dye has made 
several overtures to the students, and 
they’ve responded. The message board she 
had built outside the Cox Administration 
Building’s west entrance hasn’t had much 
free space all semester long. Students post 
messages and Dye responds. Several re- 
cent messages asked why Dye hadn’t ad- 
dressed the campus about issues of 
concern. She replied that she’d like to, but 
the College doesn’t have a forum that 
would accommodate an all-campus discus- 
sion. And she added a query of her own: 
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what do students think about instituting 
such a forum? So far, the replies indicate 
they like the idea. 

Two student assistants now work for 
her, and Dye has signed on as the Oberlin 
Student Co-operative Association’s faculty 
advisor. She holds open office hours two 
evenings a week, and all students are wel- 
come to schedule times to meet with her 
individually or in groups. 

“It’s important for a president to be en- 
gaged in the life of the college,” says Dye, 
“and that means being engaged with the 
students. It’s also important that students 
get a sophisticated sense of the institution; 
they should know as much as possible about 
how it works. A president cannot be in the 
position of encouraging the idea that she 
gets up in the morning and makes every 
single decision at Oberlin College.” 

Dye also stays in touch with students’ 
academic lives. She is academic advisor to 
four first-year students, and she teaches 
about 20 students in a three-credit-hour 
colloquium—Women’s Health in Histori- 
cal Perspective. 

Dye has continued to teach even when 
it was no longer expected of her. “As a 
dean or a president it’s easy to get caught 
up with issues that can be quite rarefied in 
terms of the academic enterprise. Teach- 
ing keeps me involved with the central en- 
terprise and reminds me that, indeed, I 
became a professor. That’s what my cho- 
sen career has been. And—this is pretty 
obvious, but—the students are a lot of fun. 
They’re very smart, they’re interesting, 
and they have a lot of good ideas.” 


Pulling It 
All ‘Together 


One recent posting to the message board 
outside Cox was from a student who wor- 
ried that Dye works too much. The stu- 
dent hoped Dye had time to relax and 
wondered what she did for fun. Not to 
worry, says Dye. She does make time to 
relax, and among her favorite activities are 
walking—she has traversed most of 
Oberlin by foot; making trips to nearby 
cities—"I’m a city person,” she says. “Just 
put me in a city and [Il relax right away”; 
and reading mystery and espionage novels— 
at least three a week. “They have been a 
favorite form of relaxation for me since | 


“lve always 
believed the best 
way to learn about 
the world is to try 
to change it.” 


was very young,” she says. “I was an in- 
veterate reader of Nancy Drew.” She oc- 
casionally reviews mystery and espionage 
novels; her review of Sue Grafton’s H Is 
for Homicide appeared in the New York 
Times Book Review. 

Benjamin Kohl isn’t surprised to hear 
that Oberlinians have noted Dye’s seeming 
indefatigableness. Besides remembering her 
as an undergrad, Kohl remembers the im- 
pression she made on the committee, of 
which he was member, that recommended 
she be named dean of the faculty at Vassar. 

“We saw her at 8:00 a.m.,” says Kohl, 
describing her last visit to Vassar during 
the search process. “When we saw her 
again at 6:00 p.m., it was if a 10-hour day 
hadn’t happened,” despite the fact that she 
had spent the intervening hours being in- 
terviewed by other groups on campus. 

She hasn’t changed. Dye sits in one of 
the four overstuffed and inviting chairs 
she’s had moved into the Oberlin 
president’s office, tucking both legs com- 
fortably up on to the seat. She’s alert, fo- 
cused, and gracious even though this is 
the last meeting in a day of back-to-back 
meetings. Just a few days ago, those pre- 
ceding her inauguration, she not only en- 
tertained mobs of friends and family 
members, she met with representatives of 
nearly every Oberlin constituency. How 
does she manage it? 

“Tt is a balancing act in some ways,” 
she says, “because there are a lot of differ- 
ent constituencies and within each there 
are a lot of competing priorities and needs. 
But I believe very deeply that Oberlin is 
much greater than the sum of its parts; we 
can articulate and work on realizing our 
common good.” 

A ringing telephone interrupts her. “Yes, 
Michael can go to the zoo,” she says into 
the receiver. Her 14-year-old son’s 9th- 
grade class is going on a field trip. “Pm 
sorry,” she says to the person on the other 
end; “I knew he was going, but I must have 
forgotten to sign the permission slip.” 

She sinks back into her chair, apolo- 
gizing for the interruption, and smiles. 0 


Engaged Citizenship: 
A Dialogue begins 


The October 8 inauguration of 
Nancy Schrom Dye as Oberlin 
College’s 13th president crowned a 
weekend of events that focused on 
exploring academia’s obligations to 
the world outside its walls. 

Friday afternoon, October 7, 
members of the Oberlin 
community packed the 
Conservatory of Music’s Warner 
Concert Hall for “Engaged 
Citizenship: Higher Education and 
the Challenge of Social 
Responsibility’—the first of two 
inaugural symposia. Three of the 
nation’s experts on community and 
service—Alison Bernstein of the 
Ford Foundation, Robert Coles of 
Harvard University, and Carl 
Rowan ’49 of the Chicago Sun- 
Times—joined moderator Robert 


Krulwich ’69 of ABC News to “Most inaugurals turn out to be mostly ceremonial events, but this 
discuss the relationship between inaugural has the potential to set in motion a time of exploration for 
community service and academia. 
The second symposium— 
“Engaged Citizenship: Meeting 
the Challenge through 
Collaborations”—was held 
Saturday morning, October 8. 
David Love, associate vice- 


your campus. . . that goes beyond the ceremonial and really gets at the 


heart of what a broad-based liberal arts education means at the end of 


5 


the 20th century.’ 


—Alison Bernstein 
yer " ‘“ 5} Bip 5 32 . z 
Director of the Ford Foundation’s Education and Culture Program 


president for development and 


(continued on page 16) 
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“There are good and sufficient and 


strong reasons for all of us in the 
universities to worry about an 
intellectual life that is untethered 
to a moral life... . We are hungry 
for meaning in this life, and 
without that meaning lived out, 
even in the college years, we are in 
grave jeopardy. Think of what has 
been done in the name of the 
intellectual life untethered to moral 


reflection and moral deeds.” 
—Robert Coles 
Professor of Psychiatry and Medical 


Humanities, Harvard Medical School 
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“When we talk about college 


students doing community service, 
I think we should consider who is 
serving whom. Or at least the 
hierarchies that are in play in these 
situations should be considered. . . . 
The goals of what you’re doing 
when you’re doing community 
service should be thought about 
carefully.” 
—Robert Krulwich °69 
ABC News Correspondent 


“We ought not think of this 


involvement in citizenship only in 
terms of something somebody 
would call charitable. . . . If 
somebody on this campus, a 
handful of students, said ‘You 
know, I can stop the polarization 
by getting involved in some 
organized way in making use of 
diversity, making diversity work’— 
that would be a tremendous 
service.” 

—Carl Rowan °49 


Nationally Syndicated Columnist 
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Inauguration Celebration: 
The Dialogue Continues 


associate provost, and Daniel 
Gardner ’90, special assistant 
to the president for community 
service, introduced the 
symposium’s three discussion 
groups. Convened by Oberlin 
students, faculty, staff, and 
townspeople, the groups 
explored the College’s role in 
public education, ways to 
enrich the future through the 
arts, and the connections 
between natural and social- 
science research and public 
policy, advocacy, and service. 
The Office of Development and 
Alumni Affairs is preparing a post- 
inaugural publication that will 
contain texts of many of the 
speeches and presentations made 
during inaugural weekend. The 
publication will be mailed to 
alumni and friends of the College 
in late January. In the meantime, 
the full text of President Nancy S. 
Dye’s inaugural speech is 
available electronically on the 
alumni server, which is accessible 
by modem at (216) 775-8885 or 
by anonymous FTP at 
ftpalum.cc.oberlin.edu. 
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“Knowledge is the business we’re 
in. And society is asking, and 
students seem to be asking, for 
higher education to fulfill its role 
as disseminator, discoverer, and 
domesticator of knowledge in the 
affairs of our democracy... . A 
college should not seek to 
transform itself into a social or 
human-services agency. . . . But as 
an educational institution we have 
a purpose in involving students 
and faculty in the life of our 
surrounding community. 
—Daniel Gardner ?90 
Spectal Assistant to the President 


for Community Service 


© Lheecasesy | torsservice jas 


overwhelming, but the case isn’t 
clear. And there are great dangers 
in this enterprise. . . . We have to 
go about this with extreme 
deliberation, extreme care, and 
after a very thorough conversation. 
And that’s what this conversation 
today begins.” 
—David Love 
Associate Vice-President for 


Development and Associate Provost 
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“You have chosen a paragon. 


Nancy Dye will be rightfully 
ambitious for Oberlin. She will 
work with unflagging energy to 
guarantee that you remain always a 
shining star in the constellation of 
the very brightest liberal arts 
colleges. And she will always 
remember that you are an intensely 
human and humane enterprise.” 
—Frances Daly Fergusson 


President of Vassar College 
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“In the work that lies ahead of us—in creating a sustainable 


environment, in harnessing the potential of information technologies to 
enhance democratic institutions, in rebuilding our cities and our 
industries—all of us will need to contribute our learning and our labor. . . . 
we would do well to call upon the spirit of human agency and the 
republican virtues of civic engagement, political participation, and socially 
useful knowledge that have so long made Oberlin distinctive.” 
—Nancy Schrom Dye 
President of Oberlin College 
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A new program 
seeks to inject 
integrity into 
politics by 
encouraging 
Obies to run for 


office. 


BY CAROL GANZEL 


“Campaign work never pays,” says junior 
Mindy Leon, “so if you can’t afford to do 
it without pay, you don’t get to do it— 
except when you go to Oberlin and have 
an opportunity like this.” 

The opportunity she refers to is the 
paid internship—part of a new program 
designed to encourage Oberlinians to seek 
elective office—that allowed her to work 
last summer on the re-election campaign 
of Virginia congresswoman Leslie Byrne. 

Last year 29 students applied to be- 
come the program’s first six interns. Gen- 
der and academic major were not selection 
criteria, but it happens that all the 1994 
interns are women and five are politics 
majors. Those chosen—Leon, along with 
sophomore Jeanette Hanna-Ruiz, junior 
Hilary Greer, and seniors Ruth Botstein, 


Jacqueline Foley, and Stephanianna 


Lozito—were not only interested in run- 
ning for public office, says assistant pro- 
fessor of politics Eve Sandberg, they are 
also responsible “self-starters” who “would 
not make problems for a campaign [but 
rather] would solve them.” 


Jeanette Hanna-Ruiz (left) 
caught several glimpses of 
President Clinton while interning 
in the White House. 
Stephanianna Lozito found the 
research and strategizing she 
did with the New Jersey 
Democratic committee reward- 
ing. Electoral-politics interns not 
pictured are Hilary Greer, who 
was unavailable when this 
photograph was taken; Ruth 
Botstein and Mindy Leon, who 
are enrolled in the Oberlin-in- 
London program; and 
Jacqueline Foley, who is in the 
Dominican Republic. 


Warming Up to Run 


Making 
the Right Decision 


The new interns sought summer placements 
that would help them run for office later. 
One of the program’s goals is to help stu- 
dents build networks—among elected poli- 
ticians and their staffs as well as among the 
program’s interns. History and law-and-so- 
ciety major Ruth Botstein started building 
her network while working in Oregon for 
Gail Shibley, a candidate for re-election in 
the state house of representatives. Botstein 
is considering two options for the fall. She'll 
either go to law school, or she’ll look for 
work in Portland’s political arena by enlist- 
ing the help of “Gail or some of the other 

people I got to know this summer.” 
Besides working on Connecticut guber- 
natorial candidate Bill Curry’s primary 
campaign and talking with actual voters, 
Hilary Greer was able to “schmooze with 
the delegates,” during Connecticut’s con- 
vention for party delegates. “I liked the 
primary part much better,” says Greer, 
(continued on page 20) 
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Mock Conventions Launched 
Political Careers 


The Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics is not 
the first program of its type at the College. Oberlin 
once had another program that offered College 
students training in electoral politics, but it expired 
in 1968, when students staged their last mock con- 
vention—until then a quadrennial event dating back 
to the 1860s. 

Some alumni who hold elective office today were 
participants, including Allan Spear ’58, now presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Senate. As chair of 
Oberlin’s 1956 mock Montana delegation, he re- 
members, he made his first political speech, nomi- 
nating Senator Mike Mansfield for president. Richard 
Pfeiffer 66 had made political speeches in high 
school before he nominated Henry Cabot 
Lodge for either president or vice presi- 
dent—he’s not sure which—in the 1964 
mock convention. A former Ohio state sena- 
tor, Pfeiffer has for nine years been a judge 
in the Franklin County (Ohio) Municipal 
Court, an elective office. 

Janet Denison Howell ’66 was part of a 
caucus in the same mock convention as 
Pfeiffer but remembers little about it. Now a 
Virginia state senator living in Reston, Howell 
says she entered elective politics after 17 
years of community work—“the usual 
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women’s way.” Community work was also the 
entryway for Myra Gutsche Jones ’57, who has been 
a representative in the Arkansas legislature for the 
past 10 years. After several years “fighting zoning 
battles” in Little Rock, she says, she successfully ran 
for the city council in 1976. At Oberlin she did not 
participate in the 1956 mock convention although 
she remembers watching the parade. 

Those who've worked to set up Oberlin’s electoral- 
politics initiative hope it will encourage women to seek 
political office. If the experience of Howell and Jones 
is typical, it is likely to be more effective for women 
than the mock conventions were. —CG 


The electoral-politics initiative aims to encourage women to take 
a more active role in electoral politics than the merely ornamen- 
tal one reserved for them on this 1952 mock-convention-parade 


Although Oberlin students held mock conventions every presidential- 
election year for more than a century, only three were Democratic: 
1932, when they chose Owen D. Young over Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
1956, (left) when they nominated Adlai Stevenson for president and 
John F. Kennedy for vice-president; and 1960, when their choice— 
Kennedy—matched the nation’s choice. 


who wants a career in public service, and 
with cooperatives in particular. She would 
consider running for public office, she says, 
“if | thought I could effect change.” 

Mindy Leon, whose internship with 
Byrne’s campaign staff involved “a lot of 
writing,” definitely wants to run for office 
herself. “I want to be the one on the front 
line with the final say” about important 
issues, she says. She mentions a Democrat 
in the Virginia state house who “is great 
on everything except that he’s pro-life. 
What good would I be doing the women 
of Virginia if I spent my time working for 
someone who works against them in that 
respect, or any other, rather than fighting 
for them myself?” 
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Richard and Dorothy Maloney Cole re- 
member Oberlin as a place where “hon- 
est discourse and intellectual honesty” 
are prized. 


Some of the interns’ experiences led 
them to reconsider their plans to pursue 
elected office. Jeanette Hanna-Ruiz de- 
scribes her White House internship as “eye- 
opening and somewhat frustrating.” She did 
outreach work with President Clinton’s 
Hispanic liaison and with the political af- 
fairs department. Working with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, she helped 
develop strategies for candidates—Hispan- 
ics and some others—running for state and 
local office, and she met and talked with 
congressional staff members. Still, she feels 
that within the bureaucracy “you couldn’t 
do much to change the status quo.” 

Stephanianna Lozito hasn’t given up on 
politics, but she found she liked “behind- 
the-scenes work.” Having worked for sev- 
eral New Jersey candidates in the past, she 
wanted an internship that would allow her 
to see campaigning “from the top down.” 
She spent her internship doing electoral 
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research with the Democratic State Com- 
mittee in Trenton. She thinks now that 
she would rather help someone get into 
office than be a candidate herself. “But I 
wouldn’t say I would never run,” she says. 


No More 
Business as Usual 


The internships are only one part of the 
Oberlin Initiative in Electoral Politics—es- 
tablished with a gift from Richard and Dor- 
othy Maloney Cole, both members of the 
Class of 1956—that includes course-devel- 
opment grants for faculty, and travel grants 
for students attending off-campus seminars. 
Recognizing that some people may decide 
to enter politics later in life, the Coles asked 
that part of the program be directed to 
alumni who are considering running for 
office. [See page 2 for more information 
about the alumni grants. —Ed.] 

The Coles made their gift to the Col- 
lege in 1992 after watching the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee’s hearings to confirm 
Clarence Thomas’s nomination to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The senators’ old-boys- 
club behavior during what Richard calls 
the “Clarence Thomas-Anita Hill debacle” 
disgusted them. “[The senators] couldn’t 
speak to the issues,” says Dorothy. “The 
whole situation was deplorable.” 

The Coles asked that the program place 
special emphasis on encouraging women to 
participate, but they stress that the program 
is open to all Oberlin students and alumni. 
The only stipulation is that participants must 
be interested in seeking elected office, “not 
hiding in the bureaucracy,” says Dorothy. 

And what about those who decide elec- 
tive office might not be right for them? 
Hanna-Ruiz, whose White House experi- 
ence left her feeling “disillusioned,” says she’s 
grateful to have gained a new perspective 
on politics while she still has “time to think 
about what I do [rather than at age] 30.” 

The program, she says, offers “a tre- 
mendous service to the students at Oberlin 
College... seeing how what you learn in 
the classroom fits in the real world.” 


Putting It 
All Together 


Politics department faculty began working 
out the details of the program in January 


1993, when Department Chair and Profes- 
sor Marc Blecher, Professor Ronald Kahn, 
and Assistant Professor Eve Sandberg vis- 
ited Rutgers University’s Eagleton Institute. 
That summer Sandberg and three students 
attended the Institute’s summer program on 
education for women’s leadership. The stu- 
dents—seniors Verlinda Powell, Megan 
Whelan, and Gabriella Zadra—returned 
there this summer. 

Kahn and Sandberg designed two new 
courses for internship recipients: last se- 
mester the interns read electoral theory to 
prepare for their summer work; those study- 
ing in Oberlin fall semester wrote papers 
showing how their experience “confirms or 
disconfirms the theory” they studied, 
Sandberg says. Part of the program’s bud- 
get provides for follow-up on the careers 
of all participants, seeing how many actu- 
ally run for office—and how many get 
elected. 

Professor of Politics Paul Dawson has 
developed a practicum in electoral politics 
that he will teach this spring with Visiting 
Distinguished Professor of Politics Don J. 
Pease, a retired congressman from Ohio’s 
13th district. Students will read works by 
academic theorists, campaign consultants, 
and journalists, then design a campaign “for 
a hypothetical candidate or for themselves 
five or 10 years from now,” says Dawson. 
Most electioneering courses at other insti- 
tutions emphasize theory, and none are 
taught by anyone who has held a national 
elective office, he says. “To my knowledge, 
that doesn’t happen elsewhere.” 

The course is for future candidates, 
campaign managers, and fund-raisers, with 
an emphasis on state and local offices, says 
Pease, and will use local officeholders and 
managers as resources. Pease, whose first 
elective office was that of Oberlin city 
councilman, was also a state representa- 
tive and senator in Columbus, Ohio. He 
is teaching the course, he says, because 
“the United States is desperately in need 
of good people in elective office”—people 
with the intellectual training and commit- 
ment to social good that Oberlin students 
have. 0 


CAROL GANZEL ss editor of the 
College’s faculty and staff newspaper, the 
Observer, which published an earlier version 
of this article. 
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Alumni News 


¢ Notes 


President Nancy Dye meets with the Alumni Council; Thylias Moss reads her poetry on 
campus; other ASOC folks visit; more Oberlin College connections become available by E-mail 


Year 


Year 


i 9 § 9 Lela Johnson Burge is still teach- 
ing piano, in Prescott, Ariz., where she has seven 
students. After her marriage to Eugene Burge 
in 1917, she lived in Wellington, Brighton, Can- 
ton, Elyria, and Toledo, Ohio, and in Denver 
and Los Angeles, teaching in most of the loca- 
tions. Lela turns 100 Dec. 28. 


4 922 The Salisbury (N.C.) Post inter- 
viewed Lydia Perry Parada Donnelly for its 
June 14 issue. In “Waiting for News of Ship 
Movements Was Life Style of Navy Wife” 
Lydia recalled the wartime activities—includ- 
ing the invasion of Normandy—of her first hus- 
band, Manuel Parada, who was in charge of the 
boats carrying to shore the troops from the 
troop-transport ship Charles Carroll. Lydia and 
her son, obstetrician-gynecologist Malcolm 
Parada, live in Salisbury. 


} 924 At 91 John Gurney gave five 
performances in 1993 at the Orange County 
(Calif.) Performing Arts Center. He hopes to 
be entered into the Guinness Book of World 
Records as the oldest performing opera singer. 
A physics major at Oberlin, John began his 
musical career after earning an M.B.A. at 


Harvard, where he was the bass soloist in the 
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glee club. He made 330 appearances in 34 op- 
eras with the Metropolitan Opera and also sang 
on Broadway. Coaster Magazine profiled him in 
a recent issue (vol. 3, issue 14). 


i 928 From July 7 to 10 William 


Duncan Allen was an artist-in-residence at 
Oregon’s Yachats Music Festival, where he ac- 
companied William Warfield, among others. He 
accompanied William Warfield and Lorice 
Stevens French for the Art of the Spiritual at 
the Four Seasons’ fall concert season in Oak- 
land, Calif. William lives in nearby Richmond, 
not in Oakland, as erroneously reported in the 
fall-issue OAM. W The Bamberg, S.C., Adver- 
tiser—Herald profiled William Mellen McCord 
in its July 14 edition. Bill is a retired president 
of the Medical U. of South Carolina. This June 
27 he received a Distinguished Service Medal 
from St. George’s U. Sch. of Medicine (in 
Grenada, West Indies), where he was on the 
faculty for 10 years as professor of chemistry 
and dean of clinical studies. In his retirement 
he keeps records on computer for an antique 
business his daughter, Marilyn McCord Sloane 
56, and son-in-law run. “I’ve had a lot of fun 
all my life,” he told the newspaper reporter. 
“T’m still having a lot of fun.” Bill and his wife, 
the former Evangeline Andrews ’27, have been 
married about 65 years. Their son, James 54, 
is an obstetrician in Philadelphia. 


i 930 Robert S. Morrison has pub- 
lished a book about the Taj Mahal Hotel and 
Casino in Atlantic City. Robert chairs several 
companies, one of which created—for over 
$14,000,000—many of the ornaments on the 
Taj Mahal building. High Stakes to High Risk 
“tells the story of the Taj Mahal,” Robert says, 
“but also the story of gambling in the Bahamas 
starting in the 1960s.” Lake Erie Press is the 
publisher. Robert has been in business virtually 


since graduating from Oberlin. His companies 


include MFG Water Treatment Products, MFG 
Justin Tanks, Creative Millwork of Ohio, Emer- 
gency Vehicle Corp. of Ohio, and The Morrison 
Company. An Ashtabula resident, Robert says 
he plans to attend the 65th class reunion next 
year and hopes “to repeat for a few more re- 
unions beyond that.” W The Knox Coll. Knox 
Alumnus paid tribute to Tom Williams in its 
May issue. Tom was the first director of the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Community Chorus, which 
Tom established with members of several local 
church choirs 50 years ago while chairing the 
Knox Coll. music department. The chorus held 
a 50th-anniversary jubilee Oct. 16 during the 
Knox homecoming. Bill taught at Knox from 
1938 to 1970. 


i931 


“Long Shadows,” a docudrama in which Haru 


PBS Television recently aired 


Reischauer, wife of the late Edwin Reischauer, 
recalled her life and husband, the former U.S. 


ambassador to Japan. 


} 9 3 2 Betty Gitter Kelly has a sugges- 
tion for entries in the “Year by Year” earlier 
class years, which she finds “tend to be sparse”: 
memories of small episodes at Oberlin. To be- 
gin, Betty shares this recollection: “I recall the 
absolutely worst dessert I ever in my life tasted. 
It was chocolate bread pudding, served in 
Talcott during my freshman year (1928-29). 
The cook used left-over cocoa from a Sunday- 
night supper and made a sauce over bread (prob- 
ably stale). I still shudder over that travesty.” 


if 93 4 Three advertising associations in 


the Los Angeles area held a Distinguished 
Achievements Award dinner to honor Monty 
McKinney Oct. 25 for his contributions to the 
advertising industry. Proceeds of the dinner ini- 
tiated and endowed the annual Montgomery N. 
McKinney Scholarship at the Art Center Coll. 


of Design in Pasadena. 


I 
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j 93 6 In “Keeping the Home Flowers 
Blooming” the Sept. 30 Cleveland Plain Dealer 
recognized residents of Kendal at Oberlin who 
have contributed to the landscaping of the re- 
tirement community. Bob Ailey and his wife, 
Frampie, have planted and shared dahlia tubers 
that grew in their former Ashtabula, Ohio, gar- 
den since 1950 and, before that, in Bob’s 
mother’s garden in Pennsylvania. Around their 
Oberlin cottage the Aileys maintain a 3-foot- 
wide garden that includes mums, snapdragons, 
roses, lilies, verbena, clematis, alyssum, core- 
opsis, petunias, veronica, impatiens, and lobe- 
lia. Bob also maintains three plots in a large 
flower and vegetable community garden. V 
Ruth Hall McCuaig was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. at the June convocation of Laurentian 
U. in Sudbury, Ont., and was invited to give 
the convocation address to the humanities and 
social-science graduates. Ruth was recognized 
for the donation of the McCuaig art collection 
to the university and her continuing support of 
the university museum and art center since 
1985. She lives in Hamilton, Ont. Classmate 


Frances Eddy, who lives in Grinnell, lowa, says 
that Ruth’s address explained how and why the 
Ontario Oberlinian and her late husband, Jack, 
had contributed their personal art collection and 
other gifts to the newer upcountry institution. 
“Their motivation had grown,” Francis says, “as 
they researched area history for a book on the 
region and its peoples.” W Lawrence I. Miller, 
professor emeritus of plant pathology at Vir- 
ginia Tech. U., received the Honorary Member 
Award for outstanding scientific contribution to 
the Organization of Nematologists of Tropical 
America at the organization’s June meeting in 
Zamorano, Honduras. Lawrence lives in 
Blacksburg, Va. 


\ 9 3 8 Kathleen Funk Pearson directs 
the Shell Point Singers, a 56-member group she 
organized in 1992 at Fort Meyers, Fla.’s Shell 
Point Village, where she and her husband, Don, 
live. Kathleen is a former organ recitalist and 
harpsichordist at Vassar Coll., where she also 
taught and where Don is emeritus professor of 
music. Parents to three sons, for 12 summers 


Kathleen and Don were the music faculty for 
the Danforth Foundation Associates’ Confer- 
ence. 


4 94 i Gordon Bennett, retired from 
international aviation, has given up traveling 
the globe, he says, and has developed a new 
career in real estate in Greenwich, Conn., 
where he has become one of the top producers 
at Prudential Connecticut Realty. His wife, 
Helen, a freelance writer, also has a new career 
as author and publisher of Fack’s Amazing Magic 
Bed, a book for children ages 4 through 8— 
about a boy who drives his magic bed into New 
York to see the sights, gets lost, and flies home 
tied under a helicopter. W Phil and Ginny 
Amerio °44 Swartz celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary Oct. 29. For the occasion, 
their children and grandchildren—including 
Donna Dee Swartz Hamlin ’67, Ernie ’72 and 
Marty Kirk ’75 Swartz, and Darcy Hamlin ’92— 
assembled and presented to them a collection 
of anniversary cards, poetry, letters, and pho- 
tographs submitted by friends and family. 


Alumni Council Welcomes Nancy Schrom Dye 


he September 23-25 meeting of the Alumni Council broke 
all attendance records as 220 alumni volunteers traveled to 
Oberlin to meet Nancy Schrom Dye, Oberlin’s 13th president. 


In contrast to its usual seri- 
ous demeanor, the council was 
in a celebratory mood, cel- 
ebrating its own 10th anniver- 
sary, the record turnout, and, 
above all, the Dye era, a new 
beginning for Oberlin College. 

In her opening remarks to 
the council Dye emphasized 
the distinctiveness of Oberlin: 
“one of the most distinctive, if 
not the most distinctive, col- 
leges in the United States.” She 
identified three remarkable 
qualities of Oberlin. The first 
is the “intellectual seriousness 
of Oberlin College faculty and 
students”—a very committed 
academic community where 
students and faculty are pas- 
sionately interested in ideas. A 
second quality she noted is the 
“vibrancy and excellence [of 
Oberlin] as an artistic commu- 
nity”; she said the conservatory 
is “poised on the brink of be- 


Honored at this year’s Alumni Council weekend: Kell 
Brennand ’51, Dick Bailey "51, David Hoard 81, 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


y Slingland Truitt "46, Chuck Spitulnik '73, Connie Boylan 
Yuan Chang ’56, and Dan Berger °54. 


ing the finest conservatory in the United States.” She charac- 
terized Oberlin’s third distinctive aspect as an “ethos of social 
commitment.” 
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k 942 Bill and Nathalie Bartoo 


Leonard have moved to a retirement complex 
in Shrewsbury, Mass., where Bill’s oldest 
brother, Edwin, who married Nan’s college 
roommate, the former Carol Atwater, have 
been living for two years. Bill and Nan’s grand- 
daughter, Emily, daughter of Nathan and 
Frances Leonard Fawcett, both ’69, is a junior 
at Oberlin, “making her a fifth-generation 
Oberlinite,” Nan says. Bill and Nan’s address: 
30 Julio Dr., Apt. 608, Shrewsbury, MA 01545- 
3047. Telephone: (508) 845-6904. W Dorothy 
Merschrod Onisko was recently honored by 
the Johnston County (N.C.) Arts Council for 
“excellence in leadership and outstanding sup- 
port of the cultural arts.” The lifetime-achieve- 
ment award was based on two series of pro- 
grams Dorothy had initiated in Smithfield, 
N.C.: Music for the Lunch Bunch and Cel- 
ebrate the Arts. The first series, now in its 12th 
year, is a summer program of noontime recitals 
of classical music. The second was a series of 
six monthly programs, each embracing a differ- 
ent art form and including guest artists and per- 


formers from local groups. W In August Sarah 
Wilkins Pye moved to a retirement apart- 
ment—“a very busy place,” she says—from her 
home of 43 years. Address: Cokesbury Village, 
Apt. 236, 726 Loveville Rd., Hockessin, DE 
19707-1296. ¥ Dorothy Morris Voitle’s hus- 
band, Robert, died Aug. 15 of complications 
following heart surgery. 


l 943 Richard ’41 and Katherine 
Quinton Hauser celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Mar. 13 with a luncheon and 
reception at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Al- 
bany, N.Y. Oberlinians attending the celebra- 
tion were Russell 739 and Grace Van Tuyl 
Bentley ’41, Ruth Hauser Neal ’42, Mary Jane 
Santoro Jacobs, Jean MacArthur Miller 46, 
and Harry and Alice Spore Howes, both ’48. 
The Hausers have four living children (one 
daughter has died) and nine grandchildren. Ri- 
chard is a botany professor emeritus at U. Al- 


bany, and Katherine is a seamstress. They live 
in Slingerlands, N.Y. © The Greenwood Pub- 
lishing Group has published Setting the Stan- 


dards for Financial Reporting: FASB and the 
Struggle for Control of a Critical Process, by 
Robert Van Riper. An overview of how a new 
arrangement for setting financial reporting stan- 
dards in the private sector came about, and why, 
the book documents the emergence of a schism 
between advocates of neutrality in financial re- 
porting standards and those who emphasize so- 
cial consequences, and the clashes between tra- 
ditional views and new insights. Robert lives in 
Stamford, Conn. 


‘ 944 M. Jean MacDonell-Kuhn has 
retired as pastoral assistant at St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church in Levittown, Pa. She hopes to 
“travel a bit,” she says, enjoy her 11 grandchil- 
dren, and “finish the ton of needlework I’ve 
put away over the years.” She says she was sorry 
to miss the class’s 50th reunion, which occurred 
the same weekend she preached for the last time 
at St. Paul’s. © The Cleveland Plain Dealer’s 
recent article about the landscaping at Kendal 
at Oberlin featured, among others, Keith and 
Victoria Krebs Young. The Youngs planted 


Later in the weekend Dye spoke to council members in her 
role as professor. She spoke of her love of books and learning, 
which led her to the professoriat, and of her determination to 
teach one course each semester while being president. This fall 
semester’s course was in the history of women’s health. 

On Sunday Dye was subjected to a third and final session 
with the council, the dreaded Q & A, which sometimes puts 
presidents on the spot. Dye came through with flying colors, 
answering honestly and forthrightly the questions council mem- 
bers put forth. 

Somewhere, tucked between these heady sessions with Presi- 
dent Dye, the council took care of necessary and pleasant busi- 
ness by electing Danette DiBiasio Wineberg ’68 president-elect 
of the Alumni Association. She will take over as president after 
the 1995 council meeting. Steven Watter ’74 was elected to a 
two-year term as treasurer. The following were elected as new 
members of the Executive Board, most to three-year terms: 
David Hoard ’81, chair, African American Alumni/ae Commit- 
tee; Sharon Davis Gratto ’66, chair, Conservatory Committee; 
Bonnie DeSimone ’79, chair, Magazine Committee; and Mary 
Heller Cope ’56, at-large member, Executive Board. The coun- 
cil expressed appreciation to retiring Executive Board mem- 
bers, at-large member Jeffrey Shannon ’76, treasurer Chuck 
Spitulnik ’73, African-American Alumni/ae Committee cochair 
Jackie Bradley ’76, Conservatory Committee chair Kelly 
Slingland Truitt ’46, Magazine Committee chair Daniel 
Berger ’54, and, most especially, association past-president Yuan 
Chang ’56. 

Besides honoring retirees President Eric Nilson ’82 handed 
out Peters Hall Wedgwood plates to the four Volunteers of the 
Year. Connie Boylan Brennand ’51 was honored as Regional 
Coordinator of the Year. Coordinator of the Seattle (now called 
Western Washington) alumni group since 1989, Connie has 


coordinated a consistent and varied series of events in the Se- 
attle area that have included potluck suppers, art-museum tours, 
symphony-orchestra performances, educational seminars and fac- 
ulty talks, and events for recent grads. 

Another member of the Class of 1951 was honored: Richard 
Bailey, a class agent for nine years, received Class Agent of the 
Year Award. His creative letters and dry wit have become ex- 
amples for other class agents. 

The Admissions Volunteer of the Year Award went to Diane 
Kenty ’77. An Alumni Recruiter Network Coor- 
dinator since 1988, Diane first served in Philadel- 
phia, but has coordinated the Boston area since 
1991. As a result of her efforts, Boston now has 
over 20 alumni recruiters successfully organizing 
events for prospective students and their families. 

The Class President of the Year, Jean Duthie 
Waugh °44, did a superb job of or- 
ganizing and implementing the 50th 
reunion of the Class of 1944. She recruited more 
than 20 classmates to make them equal planners 
with her; consequently, the class came up with 
some novel ideas: a special women’s breakfast, 
where participants sat by tables organized by their 
senior-year dormitories; a questionnaire and semi- 
nar on women’s education; and use of disposable 


Kenty 


Waugh 


cameras to take pictures of guests at the class dinner. The high 
number of attendees from a class fragmented by World War II 
demonstrates that a small class can hold a successful and mean- 
ingful reunion—if its class president is a person like Jean Duthie 
Waugh. 


MipGce Woop 
of the Oberlin College Alumni Association. 


BRITTINGHAM Ss the executive director 
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Heavenly Blue morning glories in clay pots 
at the base of the covered walkway support 
poles in front of their cottage. The story ran 
Sept. 30. 


d 94 5 According to Library Perspectives, 
an Oberlin Coll. publication, August Meier 
has donated to the College library the final por- 
tion of his collection on the history and culture 
of India, bringing his gift to over 1000 vol- 
umes. He also recently donated two Indian 
paintings that are now displayed behind the cir- 
culation desk in the Main Library. The paint- 
ings are contemporary copies of originals done 
for the Mogul Court in northern India. August 
is emeritus professor of history at Kent State 
U. ¥ In August Margaret Eldred Mingus and 


her husband moved from E. Williston, N.Y., to 
a retirement home in Redmond, Wash., where 
they discovered Wade and Cathy Volwiler, both 
°39, already resident. Address: Emerald Heights, 
Apt. 2317, 10901 176th Cr. NE, Redmond, WA 
98052. Telephone: (206) 867-9041. W Shirley 
Baisch Powell and Robert G. Bauer were mar- 
ried recently at their home in Nosara, Costa 
Rica, and are dividing the year between the 
tropics and the Silicon Valley of California. 
Shirley says she is enjoying her “new, never- 
before role as mother and grandmother.” 


i 946 The American Geological Inst. 
(AGI) presented the Ian Campbell Medal—the 
institute’s most prestigious award—to Peter T. 
Flawn at the 1993 annual meeting of the Geo- 
logical Soc. of America. The AGI honored Pe- 


Reflection on the ’40s: 
Impact of the War Years 


Plan to return to campus August 17-20, 1995 


... for a time to remember those years at 


Oberlin ... 


a time to talk with others and 


hear about their experiences during that 
period ...a time to discuss the impact of 


that era on our lives. 


WHAT'S BEING PLANNED: Speakers, panel discussions, 
socializing (with the right music), lots more. Geoffrey Blodgett '53 
and Clayton Koppes, both of the History Department, are in- 
volved with the planning and the program. 


THE REUNION WILL BE OPEN to all alumni, but regis- 
tration materials will only be sent to those in the classes of 1939 
through 1949. If you are interested in the program and were not 
in one of these classes, please contact the Alumni Office. 


PLANNING IS JUST BEGINNING, under the direction of 
Jim and Kelly Slingland Truitt, ’47/’46, cochairs, so if you have 
ideas, contact Kelly and Jim c/o Margaret Erikson, Director of 
On-Campus Alumni Activities, Alumni Association, 105 Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; fax: (216) 775-8936; E-mail: 


alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 
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ter for his contributions to the profession of 
geology as a researcher, educational leader, ad- 
ministrator, and public servant. He is a past 
president of U. Texas—Austin, the AGI, and two 
other geological societies. A member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering, he also served 
on the National Science Bd. and is the former 
state geologist of Texas. W In January Con- 
tinuum Books published The Quest for the Post- 
Historical Fesus by William Hamilton. The book 
examines 20th-century Jesus fictions written by 
novelists, playwrights, and poets and draws also 
on film and works of theologians and pre-20th- 
century writers. The book’s background lies 
partly in the questions What if Christianity is 
no longer true in the traditional sense but con- 
tinues to be important? and How does one speak 
about Jesus in a world that does not and need 
not believe in him? William retired in 1986 
after a career in higher education, the talk cir- 
cuit, and religious broadcasting. He lives in 
Sarasota, Fla. W Andover, Mass., resident 
Jeanne Davis Porter toured Moscow and St. 
Petersburg this summer when she attended the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Competition. 


H 947 This summer in his syndicated 
newspaper column Carl Rowan celebrated the 
50th anniversary of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s signing of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act (more popularly known as the GI 
Bill), calling the GI Bill “the greatest welfare 
program this country ever devised.” He also 
called for continued outreach, and pointed to 
his Project Excellence, which gives scholarships 
to disadvantaged students, as one way to ad- 
dress a national imbalance in education and 
wealth. “I still have bright visions of what 
America could become if we accepted the real- 
ity that we still have a huge underprivileged 
class of Americans who ought not have to go to 
war to get educational support from our gov- 
ernment.” Carl played a prominent role in this 
fall’s inauguration of Oberlin president Nancy 
Schrom Dye; see the features section of this 
issue. W Thalia Cheronis Selz has been se- 
lected as a featured writer by the Connecticut 
Commission on the Arts to help celebrate 1995 
in a series of readings at six museums in the 
state. The series will begin in January and last 
until the end of the year. 


4 948 Violinist, violist, and former as- 


sistant conductor of the Portland Youth Phil- 
harmonic Orch. Eugene Kaza recently received 
an unusual 70th-birthday present from his six 
children (including Stephanie ’68): a gift cer- 
tificate redeemable for conducting the St. Louis 
Symphony Orch. sometime during the 1994-95 
pops series. Eugene conducted the Oregon Sym- 


phony a few years ago in a similar arrange- 
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ment. Under more normal circumstances he has 
conducted a variety of groups, from preschool 
children through adults in membership, and in 
a variety of settings. Eugene toured Europe with 
the St. Louis Symphony in 1993 as a guest of 
his son Roger, the orchestra’s third-horn player. 


i 949 In October 1993 Ernie ’49 and 
Jane Lose Eddy became founders of Kendal at 
Oberlin Retirement Community, having moved 
in only a few weeks after the facility opened. 
“We are happy to be here,” says Jane, “and are 
enjoying not only many Kendal activities but 
also events in the wider Oberlin community.” 
Jane’s former College roommate, Lois Pake 
McCorkle, and her husband, Hugh, both ’47, 
are also Kendal residents. Address: 55 Kendal 
Dr., Oberlin, OH 44074. W Helen Marker 
Lee and her husband, Bill, have found a num- 
ber of Oberlin alumni at the Uplands Retire- 
ment Village in Pleasant Hill, Tenn., where they 
live. Also living at Uplands, Helen reports, are 
Isabel Hemingway °30, Winnie Hemingway 
Thomforde 739, Al ’42 and Elizabeth Cameron 
Seely °47, Erston Butterfield ’46 and his wife, 
Walter Roshaven and his wife, Richard 
Lammers ’54 and his wife, Lela Swank ’66, and 
former Oberlin assistant professor of Christian 
education Ruth Lister. 


i 950 Donald Henderson told New 
York Times Magazine writer Charles Siebert that 
the last remaining smallpox virus—locked in 
freezers at the Centers for Disease Control in 
Atlanta and the Research Inst. for Viral Prepa- 
ration in Moscow—should be destroyed. The 
destruction is being forestalled by people who 
argue that the live smallpox may yield informa- 
tion unavailable anywhere else—information 
that could help eradicate other viral diseases, 
including those that might result from future 
mutations of related viruses (such as 
monkeypox)—and thus should be preserved. 
“I’ve thought about it a lot,” Donald told 
Siebert, “and I feel we can get all we need from 
[smallpox’s] relatives without the risk of keep- 
ing the one strain that’s harmful to us. So I 
think we should destroy.” Recognized for hav- 
ing eradicated smallpox as a disease worldwide 
while head of the World Health Organization, 
Donald was interviewed for the Aug. 21 edition 
of the magazine. W In June Arsenal Technical 
H.S., in Indianapolis, published Marjorie 
Lagemann Snodgrass’s oral history of the first 
half century of the school, which was estab- 
lished in 1912. The next month the Indianapolis 
Sunday Star published an account of the com- 
pilation. The high school—where Marjorie’s 
parents met as teachers—is Marjorie’s alma 
mater and where in her senior year she was 
editor-in-chief of the student newspaper. 
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Marjorie took up the history project after retir- 
ing in 1989, spending four years tape recording 
interviews with graduates of her and earlier eras. 
Twenty current Tech students helped transcribe 
the tapes, which Marjorie then edited. She also 
selected the illustrations and laid out the publi- 
cation. The tape transcripts reside in the Indi- 
ana Historical Soc. library. Marjorie and her 
husband live in Indianapolis. W As all of Philip 
Thomas’s friends know, he is not a physician, 
despite that identification in his class note in 
the fall-issue OAM. The first name of the 
Kalamazoo Coll. economics professor has only 
one /. The alumni editor apologizes for both 
mistakes. 


i 9 5 D The Wilbur (Wash.) Register pro- 
filed Lawrence Kim in its June 16 edition on 
the occasion of his move from San Francisco to 
Lawrence, Wash., where he practices general 
surgery at Lincoln Hosp. and the Davenport 
Clinic. © The July 6 Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion ran an article, “Encounters with Aliens,” 
about John E. Mack, a professor of psychiatry 
at Harvard’s Sch. of Medicine. John has pub- 
lished a book—Abduction: Human Encounters with 
Aliens—explaining how thousands of humans 
have been abducted by aliens and bred with 
them. In June he presented his findings and 
theories at the annual convention of the Com- 
mittee for the Scientific Investigations of Claims 
of the Paranormal, a group dedicated to dis- 
proving claims that fly in the face of known 
physical laws of the universe. W On June 30, 
after 37 years on the faculty, Robie Shults and 
Chet McPhee became professors emeritus at 
Trinity Coll. In reporting their retirement the 
school’s alumni magazine called the men “two 
of Trinity’s most beloved and respected 
coaches.” Both joined the Trinity faculty in 
1957. Chet coached men’s lacrosse, freshman 
football, and men’s and women’s swimming. He 
was also assistant track coach, assistant women’s 
soccer coach, and assistant men’s soccer coach. 
He started men’s lacrosse and women’s swim- 
ming teams at the college. Robie was assistant 
men’s soccer coach, and head coach for men’s 
soccer, basketball, and baseball. He coached the 
1984 baseball team, which won the East Coast 
Athletic Conference title and was crowned the 
best team in New England that year. 


4 95 9? The Indianapolis News profiled 
former Indianapolis Symphony Orch. violinist 
Eleanor Child Briccetti in its June 10 edition 
on the occasion of her move to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 


} 95 3 Barbara Stein Becker was the 


commissioned composer for the May/June 
Clavier, and in May her first book, Scenes from 


the City, was published by Neil Kjos. The book 
sold out in three months and is in its second 
printing. Her Christmas Scenes was published in 
time for the July California Music Teachers’ 
Assoc. convention, for which she played selec- 
tions from both books. Two more of her books 
are coming out in January, and she is working 
on still two more. Barbara continues to carry a 
heavy teaching load, conducts master classes in 
improvisation, and promotes her music. After 
27 years of marriage she was recently divorced, 
“not a pleasant thing to go through,” she says, 
while crediting the divorce for “being pushed 
into high gear.” Barbara lives in Concord, Ca- 
lif. W Park Activist Network member Amy 
Waters Meyer is known in National Park 
circles as the mother of the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area (GGNRA), having driven 
the park’s creation in 1972. She has served 12 
years on the San Francisco Recreation and Parks 
Commission, and is vice-president of the San 
Francisco Zoological Soc. and vice-chair of the 
GGNRA Advisory Commission. Amy was one 
of six activists featured in “Park Heroes,” pub- 
lished in the May/June issue of National Parks 
magazine. She is also profiled in Our Endan- 
gered Parks, published this year by Foghorn 
Press. On May 19 the National Parks and Con- 
servation Assoc. presented Amy with the 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas Citizen Conserva- 
tionist of the Year Award during its 75th-anni- 
versary dinner. The award recognizes persons 
whose outstanding efforts result in the protec- 
tion of a unit or a proposed unit of the Na- 
tional Park System. W The August issue of 
Prime Time/Cape Cod featured a conversation 
with Katherine Hill Udall in an article titled 
“Masters of All They Grow.” Katherine, a ge- 
riatric nurse, keeps two houses in Orleans, a 
village on Cap Cod. One is an 18th-century 
farmhouse used as a summer guest house, and 
the other is an underground dome in which 
Katherine and her husband, William, have lived 
for 10 years. The farmhouse is skirted by Ken- 
tucky Blue grass, but the dome is surrounded 
and topped by quack grass and other natural 
and naturalized vegetation that encourage visits 
from wildlife, including deer, foxes, and black 
snakes. 


i 954 On Sept. 30 the U. Missouri— 


Columbia alumni association honored Jack M. 
Colwill, professor and chair of family and com- 
munity medicine at UM-C, with a Faculty 
Award that recognizes his work as a teacher, 
researcher, and administrator. Jack’s efforts to 
increase the number of students entering fam- 
ily practice have resulted in his students being 
among the top quarter in the nation in years of 
practice in family medicine. (Many family-prac- 


tice physicians leave the field to enter more 
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lucrative specialties.) Providing recommenda- 
tions to Congress about physician supply, Jack 
has served on the Federal Council on Graduate 
Medical Education for the past four years. As 
program director of the Robert Wood Johnson 
Generalist Physician Initiative, he is distribut- 
ing $32 million to help 16 medical schools in- 
crease the number of generalists they educate. 
Vv According to the September issue of the 
Oberlin Coll. Library Perspectives, Stephen E. 
Ostrow, head of the Prints and Photographs 
Div. of the Library of Congress, has given the 
College’s Clarence Ward Art Library over 500 
volumes from his personal collection of art 
books. His gift includes rare art exhibition cata- 
logs and a 1755 edition of Carlo Cesare 
Malvasia’s Le Pitture Di Bologna. 


F 9 5 5 The Westport (Conn.) News pro- 
filed Dan Christianson on the occasion of his 
retirement after 25 years as principal of 
Coleytown (Conn.) Middle Sch. W On Oct. 30 
Margaret Kennedy spoke at Christ (Episco- 
pal) Church in Oberlin and met with parishio- 
ners at the coffee hour following the service. 
Margaret created the stained-glass windows of 
the church in the mid-1950s when she was a 
graduate student in the Oberlin Coll. Art Dept. 
The October 1994 church newsletter carried a 
reprint of an article Nancy Moore Roth 758 
wrote—for a November 1959 newsletter of the 
Parish of Saint James the Less in Scarsdale, 
N.Y.—about Margaret’s windows and her 
stained-glass studio in the Oberlin church base- 
ment. W Nearly 40 years after their last re- 
union, Chloe Dandison Nolan and the other 
five of the Terrible Six—suitemates in May 
Cottage’s Squire House—reunited in August, 
beginning at Duffy Birge Keller’s coastal home 
in Georgetown, Maine, and continuing at Sally 
Moulton Buckwalter’s home in Castine, 
Maine. The group, which also includes Les 
Michels Goodrich, Mimi Kistenmacher 
Christianson, and Ellie Veeder Segel, plans 
to meet at Chloe’s home on Martha’s Vineyard 
next year. Chloe is a sixth-grade teacher at 
Edgertown (Mass.) Sch.; Duffy is a professor of 
sociology and social work at Manchester (Ind.) 
Coll.; Sally is a private therapist, social-services- 
agency consultant, and graduate-level instruc- 
tor in social work at U. Maine; Les is the direc- 
tor of Meals on Wheels in ‘Tonawanda, N.Y.; 
Mimi is a director of social services in Christoff 
Island, Alaska; and Ellie is a social worker and 
rehabilitation counselor in Kingston, Ont. W 
President Bill Clinton has appointed Robert 
Rotberg to the National Council on the Hu- 
manities, the advisory board of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Robert is a 


research associate at the Harvard Inst. for In- 
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ternational Development and president of the 
World Peace Foundation. While in his former 
position, president of Lafayette Coll., he orga- 
nized a petition of 223 college officials who 
endorsed Clinton during the 1992 Presidential 
campaign. W Barbara Rosner Seaman was 
honored this summer on the 25th anniversary 
of the publication of her book The Doctors’ Case 
against the Pill, An August 21 brunch at the 
home of artist Audrey Flack was the first in a 
series of events held to celebrate the occasion. 
Barbara’s book is credited with initiating a revo- 
lution in women’s health care, turning women’s 
health into women’s responsibility. Cofounder 
of the National Women’s Health Network, Bar- 
bara played a prominent role in the Activism 
Colloquium held on Oberlin’s campus Nov. 11- 
13, and gave several campus talks during the 
week or so she was in Oberlin. 


ql 9 5 6 Richard M. Kimball was recently 
appointed adjunct professor of trombone at U. 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee. He is bass trombonist 
with the Milwaukee Symphony Orch. (M.S.O.) 
and active in Arts in Community Education, an 
organization that brings professional musicians 
into the schools. He also works with the Sym- 
phony Minority Scholarship Program to arrange 
free private music lessons with M.S.O. mem- 
bers for minority children. W The U. Michi- 
gan Press has published Charles C. Russell’s 
The Don Juan Legend before Mozart: With a Col- 
lection of Eighteenth-Century Opera Librettos. The 
book traces the history and development of the 
Don Juan figure from the 17th century to 1787, 
when Mozart’s Don Giovanni was first per- 


formed. Charles is professor of Italian at U. 
Maryland. 


i 957 Shera Haight Bie has received 
the Women of Achievement’s Determination 
Award in honor of her 24 years of advocacy for 
handicapped children and adults in Tennessee. 
Shera initiated the state af- 
filiate of the National Learn- 
ing Disabilities Assoc., devel- 
oped support and informa- 
tion programs for parents 
and educators, and secured 
United Way funding. W 
President of Spelman Coll. 

Bie Johnnetta Betsch Cole 
gave the commencement address, on the topic 
of service, at Albion Coll. this May, when the 
college awarded her an honorary doctor of laws 
degree. See “Around Tappan Square” in this 
issue to read about the Oberlin Coll. Library- 
sponsored events that featured Johnnetta Now 
5. W Recently, Arlene Lynette Landreville 
Conn, who has retired in Vero Beach, Fla., 


toured England and Scotland with the Vero 


Beach Choral Soc. The group participated in 
the International Church Music Festival at Cov- 
entry Cathedral, directed by Sir David 
Willcocks, and sang in cathedrals in Worcester 
and Edinburgh. W President of Lincoln U. 
Niara Sudarkasa (known as Gloria Marshall 
when she was an Oberlin student) gave the com- 
mencement address at Seton Hill Coll. in May, 
when the college awarded her an honorary doc- 
tor of humane letters in recognition of her ex- 
emplary service to higher education, to women, 
and to humanitarian causes worldwide. 


Hl 9 58 In addition to working at the U. 
California-San Diego International Center as 
a foreign-scholar advisor Carol Van Dyke 
Smith is a trustee of Mira Costa Community 
Coll. in Oceanside, Calif. Six years ago she was 
elected a member of the California Commu- 
nity Coll. Trustees (CCCT). She is president 
of CCCT and the Community Coll. League of 


California. 


H 9 5 9 Cornell University Press has pub- 
lished Walton R. Johnson’s Dismantling Apart- 
heid: A South African Town in Transition. The 
book traces change and continuity in the “black 
homeland” of Transkei. Walton is dean of 
Livingston Coll., Rutgers U. 


Q 960 Scott Bennett, former director 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower Library at Johns 
Hopkins U., has become librarian of Yale U. V 
The August issue of The Washingtonian carried 
a story about Mark Furstenberg, Out of Dough. 
According to the article, Mark’s Marvelous 
Market was a bakery that was “so successful 
that it drove its founder . . . into bankruptcy.” 
Tracing Mark’s careers in social causes, the gov- 
ernment, and the media, the piece describes 
what happened when Mark expanded his thriv- 
ing small business. Now, he told the writer, “I 
just want to get back to where I was. Before I 
tried to get too big.” W In June Judd L. Kessler 
was elected president of the Inter-American Bar 
Foundation at the annual conference of the In- 
ter-American Bar Assoc. The foundation is a 
nonprofit organization that receives grants and 
donations to conduct programs in improving 
the administration of justice in Latin America, 
creating institutions for arbitration in the hemi- 
sphere, and strengthening bar associations. 
Judd’s position also makes him an ex-officio 
member of the Council of the Inter-American 
Bar Assoc. W Parade Magazine quoted Lee B. 
Reichman in an Oct. 9 article, “Can We Stop 
Tuberculosis Again?” “ . . . This resurgence of 
TB is a national catastrophe,” Lee told the re- 
porter. “But the tragic part is that almost all 
TB is eminently treatable and preventable.” A 
professor at New Jersey Medical Sch., Lee heads 
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the National Tuberculosis Center in Newark, 
NJ. He cited patients who prematurely stop 
taking their prescribed TB medications as one 
reason for the rise in incidence of the disease. 


i 96 i Barbara Walker Baumgartner 
is a children’s librarian and storyteller for the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 
through whose auspices she 
tells stories to groups of chil- 
dren in hospitals, shelters, 
psychiatric settings, day-care 
centers, and classrooms. She 
also conducts workshops— 


for teachers, parents, and 
others working with chil- 


Baumgartner 


dren—on how to use storytelling and reading 
aloud to excite children about books and read- 
ing. Barbara is studying at the Union Inst. 
Graduate Sch. for a Ph.D. in education with a 
focus on storytelling as therapeutic communi- 
cation. She is a founding member and past presi- 
dent of Patchwork, Philadelphia’s storytelling 
guild. An adjunct instructor at Chestnut Hill 
Coll., Barbara teaches courses in children’s lit- 
erature. Her first book, Crocodile! Crocodile! Sto- 
ries Told around the World, was published this 
spring by Dorling Kindersley. Barbara lives in 
Philadelphia with her daughter, Kirsten, and, 
she says, two inquisitive cats. W In January Ox- 
ford University Press published The Scandal of 
the Gospels: Fesus, Story, and Offense by James 
David McCracken. The book examines the 
biblical concept of stumbling block, offense, or 
scandal (skandalon in Greek). In the work David 
demonstrates two types of biblical scandal, 
worldly offense and essential offense, and shows 
that the gospels are occasions for offense. He is 
professor of English and comparative religion 
at U. Washington. W On Sept. 30 the U. Mis- 
souri-Columbia alumni association honored 
Christopher “Kit” Salter, professor and chair 
of geography at UM-C, with a Faculty Award 
that recognizes his work as a teacher, researcher, 
and administrator. In 1983 he began the Cali- 
fornia Geographic Alliance, made up of class- 
room teachers, university geographers, and edu- 
cational administrators who promote geogra- 
phy teaching in American schools. Since 1985 
he has been the primary geography-education 
consultant for the National Geographic Soci- 
ety. To date, the society has spent more than 
$75 million on the alliance and its education 
programs, which have expanded to all 50 states. 
In October a project Kit chochaired for Na- 
tional Geographic resulted in a book, Geogra- 
phy for Life: National Geography Standards 1994. 
A set of guidelines for teachers and school dis- 
tricts, the publication addresses what American 
school children should know and be able to do 


in geography. 
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y 962 Beth Ferguson is doing social 
policy research and management consulting 
in human services (largely aging and disabil- 
ity) as Ferguson Associates. Address: 3615 
Aragon Dr., Lansing, MI 48906. Telephone: 
(517) 321-0507. Fax: ($17) 321-7385. E-mail: 
bfergusn@pilot.msu.edu. W The Music Educa- 
ag tors National Conference, 
the nation’s largest profes- 
sional association of music 
teachers, has elected 
Carolynn A. Lindeman, 
professor of music at San 
Francisco State U., presi- 
dent-elect for 1994 to 1996. 
She will serve as president 
from 1996 to 1998. W Marshall Linden is an 
interim minister with United Church of Christ 


Lindeman 


churches in Connecticut. Certified as an in- 
terim-ministry specialist, he is also trained to 
adminster the Myers-Briggs Temperament In- 
dicator. Ellie Wagner Linden, who holds a 
master’s degree in counselilng and pastoral min- 
istry from Saint Joseph’s Coll. in West Hart- 
ford, Conn., is an administrator with Elderly 
Housing Management. The couple lives in 
Waterbury, Conn. © Lawrence D. Longley, 
professor of government at Lawrence U., has 
been appointed the Fulbright Commission John 
Marshall Chair in Political Science for 1994-95 
at the Budapest U. of Economics. This lecture- 
ship, one of two awarded to positions in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, is considered among 
the most prestigious in the Fulbright program 
worldwide, Lawrence says. Besides lecturing he 
is consulting with departmental and university 
leaders about curricular development and pro- 
fessional enrichment, and working with an in- 
ternational network of scholars in Central and 
Eastern Europe concerning democratizing pro- 
cesses. W Kenneth Rebman, formerly dean of 
the Sch. of Science at California State U.- 
Hayward, has become vice-chancellor for aca- 
demic affairs at U. Colorado—Colorado Springs. 
¥ In May Patricia H. Turton was awarded an 
M.F.A. degree in stage design at Southern 
Methodist U. She lives in Dallas. W Knopf has 
published Baseball: An Illustrated History, by 
Geoffrey C. Ward and Ken Burns, a compan- 
ion volume to the Public Broadcasting System’s 
nine-part television series aired this fall. 
Geoffrey also cowrote the television script. Both 
media productions chronicle 
the sport from its early days 
in the early 19th century to 
the present. W Penny 
Peterson Wheeler, associ- 
ate professor of intensive 
English and coordinator of 
international education and 


Wheeler services at Ferris State U., 


has been named 1994 Woman of the Year by 
the Ferris Professional Women. Penny was cited 
for her boundless energy, enthusiasm, and dedi- 
cation. Vice-president of the executive board of 
Michigan Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages, she also hosts a cable televi- 
sion program and edits a newsletter for the 
university’s Center for International Education. 
Penny and her husband, Chris, have four 
daughters: Laura, who attends U. Michigan; 
Alison, who attends Harvard Law Sch.; Susan 
94, who attends Peabody Conservatory; and 
Rachel, who is a junior in preveterinary medi- 
cine at Michigan State U., where Chris is a 
professor of educational policy in the Coll. of 
Education. The family lives in Okemos. 


l 963 Cook-Fort Worth Children’s 
Medical Center has appointed Richard D. 
Chamberlain vice-president for development. 
Formerly, he was vice-president for develop- 
ment at U. Texas Southwestern Medical Cen- 
ter. W Attorney Cynthia B. Faulhaber has won 
the 1994 Walter H. Kaiser Award, given for 
contributions to the improvement of Michigan 
libraries. Cynthia has helped many public Michi- 
gan libraries achieve district library status; 
helped develop library law in the state, and fre- 
quently speaks at the Library of Michigan and 
Michigan Library Assoc. programs. W Joan C. 
Groom-Thornton has been appointed direc- 
tor of undergraduate studies for the U. North 
Texas Coll. of Music. She continues teaching 
as associate professor of music theory. Joan lives 
in Denton, Tex. W Penelope R. Harger has 
moved from Seattle to Honolulu, where she is 
operations manager for Pacific Business News. She 
says she has a guest room waiting. Address: 2855 
Park St., Honolulu, HI 96817. W Norma Percy 
is series producer for Watergate, a five-part 
documentary series for BBC Television and the 
Discovery Channel. The first part aired in the 
U.S. August 7. In a June 24 article for the Lon- 
don Times Higher Education Supplement, Norma 
described her “attempts to track down the real 
culprits behind Watergate and the equally for- 
midable task of interesting the TV companies 
in a scholarly investigation of a 20-year-old 
crime.” W Sue Brennand Reid and her hus- 
band, Fred, have moved to a smaller “empty 
nest,” Sue says. She says she 
is still enjoying a half-time 
teaching job that leaves time 
for tennis, quilting, and a 
few community groups. Ad- 
dress: 867 Clancey Cres., 
Newmarket, Ont., L3Y- 
8H2, Canada. W Referring 

Reid to the District of Columbia 
Sch. of Law, William Robinson, the school’s 


dean, told a Washington Post reporter for an 
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1963 CONTINUED 

article in the Apr. 10 edition of the paper, “We 
are a school of opportunity. Our doors are ef- 
fectively open to District residents and to people 
who are qualified for a legal education but would 
not be admitted to law school elsewhere.” Be- 
sides presenting William’s defense of the school, 
the article, “The High Cost of the District’s 
Good Intentions,” presented the argument 
against its continuance, pegging the story on 
the district’s recent award of $1 million to the 
law school. William is a trustee of Oberlin Coll. 
Vv The May 28 Arizona Daily Sun ran a ques- 
tion-and-answer piece with Flagstaff Symphony 
general manager and musical director Harold 
Weller. In the article Harold cites Oberlin Coll. 


former choral director Robert Fountain as “a 
great inspiration.” 


H 964 The Sept. 3 Cleveland Plain Dealer 

profiled Richard D. Baron, president of 
McCormack Baron & Assoc. Inc., a St. Louis 
firm that develops affordable housing, includ- 
ing Lexington Village, in Cleveland’s Hough 
area, which it also owns and manages. Richard 
was awarded the Oberlin Coll. Alumni Assoc. 
Community Service Award in 1989. He lives in 
St. Louis with his wife, Harriet, and daughter, 
Emily, 10. ¥ The North Andover, Mass., Eagle- 
Tribune profiled architect Jane Griswold in its 
Apr. 27 edition. Jane recently won a 1994 Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Commission Preservation 
Award for her work in historical preservation. 
Jane writes a column for the Sunday Eagle-Tri- 
bune that showcases the area’s historic homes. 
Married to Tony Radocchio, the Andover, 
Mass., resident is mother to Alexandra ’95, 21; 
Peter, 18; and Ann, 12. W Margaret 
Ehrensperger Irwin is rector of Palo Alto’s 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church—the church that 
sent her to seminary in 1982. Margaret lives in 
Palo Alto, Calif. W Hsin-yi Lee, who chairs 
the biology department at Rutgers U.— 
Camden, has received the Camden Provost’s 
Teaching Excellence Award. Hsin-yi has taught 
at Rutgers—Camden since 1968. This is his 
fourth major professional award; in 1982 he won 
the Camden Coll. of Arts and Sciences Alumni 
Outstanding Faculty Award; in 1984 the Chris- 
tian and Mary Lindback Foundation Award for 
Distinguished Teaching, and in 1988 the 
Rutgers U. Bd. of Trustees Award for Excel- 
lence in Research. He is an authority on early 
brain development. 


4 965 Carolyn Bridger recently re- 
turned from three weeks in southeast Asia, 
where she and her husband, tenor Waldie 
Anderson, presented recitals, master classes, and 
seminars in Taipei and Bangkok, and through- 


out Malaysia. A professor of piano and cham- 
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ber music at Florida State U., Carolyn directs 
the university’s doctoral program in accompa- 
Bel She maintains an active concert sched- 
aii ule, and on Oct. 13 played in 
Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie 
Hall with the Opperman Reed 
Trio. VW Metropolitan State U. 
(St. Paul) has named Philip 
Furia interim dean of the 
university’s Coll. of Liberal 
Arts. Chair of the English 
Furia Dept. at U. Minnesota, where 

he has taught since 1970, Philip is serving the 
interim deanship through special arrangement 
with U.M. W On July 4 Gail Nelson Holgate 
Wes, | sang with the Spokane Jazz 
Soc. Orch. Later in the month 
through the end of August she 
performed “Lady Day at 
Emerson’s Bar and Grill” in 
Hartford, Conn. In reviewing 
the show, the Hartford Currant 
There is 


Holgate never a false moment in the 


wrote of Gail, “. .. 


performance of this remarkable actress-singer.” 
“Janet Walker ’64, Lois Masor Beatty, and 
Marjorie Edson came to see my show,” Gail 
says. Gail has three television commercials run- 
ning—for Attends, Motrin IB, and National 
Home Life Assurance. In March she was guest 
artist and performer on the Seabourn Spirit for 
Norwegian Cruise Line. The five-and-a-half- 
week trip through Asia, Egypt, and Israel was 
“wonderful and unforgettable,” Gail says. Later 
in April she sang in Oviedo, Spain, with Mitch 
Miller and the principal symphony orchestra of 
Asturias. W In September Jim Johnson returned 
from Zagreb, Croatia, after six months as com- 
manding officer of the U.S. Navy Hosp. that 
supported the United Nations peacekeeping 
mission. In October he began his next assign- 
ment—commanding officer of the U.S. Naval 
Hosp. in Bremerton, Wash. W The California 
Inst. of Integral Studies has appointed Karine 
Schomer provost. A specialist in South Asian 
studies, Karine is the former dean of the Golden 
Gate U. Sch. of Arts and Sciences and former 
dean of humanities, social sciences, and human 
services at Merritt Coll. W Abigail Benton 
Sivan recently spent three weeks in the former 
Yugoslavia interviewing victims of the geno- 
cide there for possible war-crimes trials. In 
Chicago she is setting up a network of support 
services for refugees of the conflict. Abby, a 
licensed clinical psychologist, runs a clinical di- 
agnostic service, teaching psychology and medi- 
cal students and training residents and fellows. 
Her volunteer work includes supervising at a 
free mental-health clinic and giving preschool 
screenings at a Headstart program. She lives in 


Skokie, Ill. 


é 966 Since moving to Venice, Fla., in 


July 1993, flutist and pianist Donna Swarts 
Bath has, she says, been having the most active 
musical time of her life. Now a regular mem- 
ber of the Venice Symphony Orch., Donna was 
a soloist with the orchestra in March. She also 
works with a guitarist as Duo Delicato and 
with a harpist besides freelancing in the area. 
She has 40 private students and teaches grades 
6, 7, and 8 at the Out-of-Door Academy on 
Siesta Key. Joining the Sarasota Concert Band, 
she met clarinetist Robert Felman ’81, with 
whom she regularly car pools to practice. Rob- 
ert lives a mile away from Donna, and Jim and 
Marilyn Youtz, both ’43, live at the end of 
Donna’s street. W Fred Fauver is the techni- 
cal director and lighting designer for the U. 
Southern Maine Theater Dept. Summers he 
teaches kayaking and rock climbing for Hurri- 
cane Island Outward Bound Sch. “My work 
seems to be my play, usually,” he says. Ad- 
dress: Theater Dept., University of Southern 
Maine, Gorham, ME 04038. E-mail: 
fauver@PORTLAND.CAPS.MAINE.EDU. ¥ 
In April weaver “Bill” Logan Fry was pictured 
at his loom on the cover of the Crafts Report, a 
business publication for craftspersons. Logan 
was one of four artisans featured inside the 
magazine in “Memo: I Quit,” an article describ- 
ing the current and past careers of people who 
practiced other professions before taking up 
crafts. A former attorney, Logan lives in 
Richfield, Ohio. “From law,” he told the Crafts 
Report writer, “I brought organizational abili- 
ties, the capacity for abstract thought and inte- 
grative capabilities. Many accomplished artists, 
such as Matisse and Kandinsky, were trained as 
lawyers. I think my law background was a nec- 
essary step. Without it, I simply couldn’t have 
come into the studio and applied the same kind 
of reasoning I’m now able to bring to my work.” 
Vv The U. Massachusetts Medical Center 
See ae has named John Gittinger chair of 
ophthalmology. John joined 
UMMC in 1981. He is pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology and 
neurology at the center. He 
lives in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Vv Sharon Davis Gratto rec- 
ommends celebrating 50th 


birthdays as she and some 


Gittinger 


classmates did in late June. 
The group of five—Sharon, Joan Heller, Mary 
Staughton Jones, Rosalie Benchoff Learned, 
and Anne Shelburne Jones—gathered at the 
Washington, D.C., area homes of Rosie and 
Sharon. Activities included a tour of Christ 
Episcopal Church in Olde Towne, Alexandria, 
Va., where Sharon’s husband, Pete, is parish 
administrator; a visit to the Episcopal National 
Cathedral in Washington, D.C., 


where Anne 


WANTERLEVUS 


and her husband, Ted, were attending a con- 
ference; and a drive and hike along Virginia’s 
Skyline Drive. The group enjoyed two dinners, 
one at Sharon’s, one at Rosie’s. When Rosie’s 
son Justin played his new baritone horn for the 
group, Sharon coached him on his playing, and 
when the instrument’s valves developed a prob- 
lem, “everyone pitched in to help with emer- 
gency valve repairs,” says Sharon. “We did learn 
something at Oberlin!” 


i 967 Joanne Williamson Dorenfeld 
spent the summer in Alaska, painting landscapes 
of the mountains and tidal pools. In September 
she and her husband returned to their new home 
in Houston. W On May 15 J. Reilly Lewis led 
the Cathedral Choral Soc., the resident sym- 
phonic chorus of the Washington National Ca- 
thedral, in the North American premiere of 
Hector Berlioz’s first major work, Messe 
Solennelle. The work was discovered in 1991 af- 
ter lying dormant in a Belgian church for over 
150 years. The concert was recorded by Koch 
International Classics and is available on CD. 
Reilly has been music director of the 200-voice 
Cathedral Choral Soc. since 1985. W In Febru- 
ary Janet McNeill and her husband, David 
Musante, finished one-year assignments with the 
Peace Corps as advisors to the city of Nizhny 
Novgorod, Russia. That month they were in- 
vited by the Harriman Inst., Columbia U., to 
speak in New York City at a conference on 
Nizhny. They’ve stayed on in Russia as deputy 
country director and regional country director, 
respectively, for International Executive Service 
Corps (IESC). IESC provides technical assis- 
tance and business services to enterprises un- 
dergoing conversion to a market economy. Janet 
and Dave work with medium- and large-sized 
companies such as banks, former weapons 
manufacturers, high-tech research firms, and 
others looking for western partners and co-ven- 
tures. Depending on funding, they will be in 
Nizhny through February 1995 and have, Janet 
says, a wonderful flat overlooking the Volga. 
Telephone and fax: 7 (8312) 36-61-05. E-mail: 
janet@pcr.nnov.su. 


i 968 As reported in the Oberlin Coll. 
Observer, an article by Oberlin professor of 
music theory Warren Darcy entitled “The 
Metaphysics of Annihilation: Wagner, 
Schopenhauer, and the Ending of the Ring,” 
was recently published in Music Theory Spec- 
trum. Using the analytical principles of rota- 
tional form, teleological genesis, and 
Schenkerian theory, Warren proposes an ex- 
egesis of the closing scene of Gotterddmmerung 
that closely parallels Wagner’s own 
“Schopenhauerian” interpretation of the work. 


Y Scotch Plains, N.J., mayor William F. 
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McClintock, Jr., was the subject of an Aug. 4 
article in his town newspaper, the Times, called 
“Know Your Mayor; He Knows the Township: 
Mayor McClintock Sees the Township Budget, 
Garbage Service and Communications as Vi- 
tal.” Two years ago William formed McClintock 
Associates, a direct-mail consulting firm with a 
specialty division in political consulting. He and 
his wife, Patricia, have two children, Karen, 14, 
and John, 11. W According to an article in the 
Fairmont, W.V., Times-West Virginian, tenor 
John Sandor recently returned to the United 
States from Berlin, where he completed a four- 
year contract with the Deutsche Oper. In June 
John sang at the Central Methodist Church in 
Fairmont, the town in which he was born. 


‘| 969 In October poet William Aarnes 
was featured on SouthWords, a series about 
Southern writers on South Carolina Educational 
Radio. William has taught English at Furman 
U. since 1981. W Bernard Arons, director of 
the Center for Mental Health Services, in 
Washington, D.C., moderated a panel, “Health, 
Managed Care, Psychosocial Supports & HAI” 
at a symposium held to commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of HAI, Hospital Audiences, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization based in New York City. 
The organization’s newsletter reported that 
Bernie moderated the panel “in a highly inno- 
vative way” (but didn’t describe his style). W 
Robert Devereaux has a story in Love in Vein, 
Poppy Z. Brite’s erotic vampire anthology out 
from HarperCollins as a trade paperback. His 
clown horror story, “Ridi Bobo,” is in two of 
the Year’s Best anthologies, published by DAW 
and by St. Martin’s Press. Deadweight, Robert’s 
first novel from Dell continues to sell well, and 
Dell will be publishing a second one, Walking 
Wounded, late 1995 or early 1996. Robert’s ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 271333, Fort Collins, CO 
80527. W A textbook that Robert P. Hebbel 
has cowritten and coedited has been published 
by Raven Press. Sickle Cell Disease: Basic Prin- 
ciples and Clinical Practice is the first compre- 
hensive coverage of sickle cell disease, Robert 
says. The book has 59 chapters and a foreword 
by the late Linus Pauling. Robert is professor 
of medicine in the Hematology Div. of the U. 
Minnesota Dept. of Medicine. W Since receiv- 
ing a Ph.D. in clinical psychology and public 
practice from Harvard in 1975, William M. 
“Mac” Runyan has become a professor in the 
U. California—Berkeley Sch. of Social Welfare. 
His Life Histories and Psychobiography and Psy- 
chology and Historical Interpretation were pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press in 1982 and 
1988, respectively. Mac says he occasionally sees 
Chris Michels on the basketball courts. W In 
May Bobbie Sproat and her husband, Jud 
Leonard, went to the class’s 25th reunion. It 


was the first reunion the two had attended, and 
Bobbie says they found it “fun, instructive, and 
invigorating.” “And it reminded me to value 
the Oberlin connection and to try to stay in 
better touch.” Since Oberlin, Bobbie has had 
“careers” (quotes hers) in secretarial work, aca- 
demic research and writing, law, and mother- 
ing. “None of these was part of any long-term 
life plan, but rather, each seemed like the right 
thing to do at the time. I’ve pretty well con- 
vinced myself that I believe in this do-what- 
feels-right-at-the-moment approach to life plan- 
ning, although my convictions do waver at 
crossroads times like the present (kids finally 
both in school, don’t want to go back to law, 
have to figure out something else to do).” 
The couple’s daughters are Emily, 10, and 
Margot, 6. Address: 220 Dorset Rd., Waban, 
MA 02168. Telephone: (617) 969-2623. E-mail: 
bsproat@aol.com; JudLeonard@aol.com. W Ac- 
cording to the Aug. 1 edition of the Washington 
Post, John Rother, a top official with the Ameri- 
can Assoc. of Retired Persons, has been named 
to the board of directors of the new national 
service program, the domestic Peace Corps that 
has since been named AmeriCorps. W Anne 
Wickham has become assistant manager of the 
U.S. Dept. of Energy’s new Ohio Field Office. 
Her responsibilities include planning, technol- 
ogy, and economic development. “The best part 
is that I will have health insurance again,” Anne 
says. She lives and works in Miamisburg. 


i 970 Lincoln, Mass., resident Richard 
C. Bentley has become college registrar at 
Babson Coll. Now responsible for designing and 
managing the college’s undergraduate- and 
graduate-student registration and academic 
records, he was formerly Babson’s undergradu- 
ate registrar. W Arkay Records has released a 
CD by Walker Cunningham titled Walker 
Cunningham Plays the Organ of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, San Francisco. The Diapason’s review of 
the recording says, “Cunningham shines—and 
the organ shines as well... We can be grateful 
to Cunningham for exploring and recording this 
unhackneyed literature—and for the chance to 
hear this intriguing instrument.” Included are 
the little-known Respighi organ preludes, Frank 
Bridge’s Three Pieces from 1939, and 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata IV with the composer’s 
alternative final movement. W In July Jane Katz 
Field was one of 12 physicians to receive the 
American Academy of Pediatrics’ Community 
Access to Child Health Planning Grant. The 
grant, awarded by Wyeth—Ayerst Laboratories, 
has established a program to improve family 
health in Camden, N.J., where Jane is a pedia- 
trician. The program involves working with 
families in two elementary schools to assess the 


families’ physical and mental health 
phy 
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4 97 i John Farmer has become direc- 
tor of capital gifts at Franklin and Marshall 
Coll. He is the former director of planned giv- 
ing at Guilford Coll. W Meta Forest Monas- 
tery, of which Geoffrey DeGraff is abbot, has 
published Geoff's latest book, The Buddhist Mo- 
nastic Code under his Buddhist name, Thanissaro 
Bhikkhu. “I doubt that it’s going to be a best 


ia 


seller,” Geoff says, “. . .although some people 
have told me that the origin stories for some of 
the monks’ rules are really fascinating.” Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 1409, Valley Center, CA 92082. 
Vv The Sept. 26 issue of Broadcasting & Cable 
profiled David Earl Honig. A civil-rights law- 
yer (he earned his law degree in 1983), David 
is a member of the Federal Communications 
Bar Assoc. whose work includes ensuring equal- 
opportunity policies at the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. “His goal is to make 
broadcasting the second bias-free workplace 
in the nation,” according to the article, which 
quotes David saying that the first and only 
race-neutral U.S. workplace is the army. VW 
Jeanne Larsen is on leave this academic year 
from teaching at Hollins Coll. She is work- 
ing on her third novel, set mostly in 18th- 
century China, and due to be published in 
1996—“with luck,” she says. E-mail: 
jlarsen@minnie.hollins.edu. W Ann Matter was 
quoted in the June 29 Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation article “Same-Sex Rituals.” Commenting 
on young scholars’ opinions of the work of John 
Boswell—a Yale historian who says early priests 
performed such ceremonies—Ann said, “No 
matter what [the scholars’] judgments about the 
work, the fact that [Boswell] has opened doors 
is important.” As important as knowing whether 
the same-sex couples had sex, she said, are 
knowing whether these men married women 
and had children or whether they set up house- 
holds with men. Ann is a professor of religious 
studies at U. Pennsylvania. © Charles M. 
Ruggles has completed an Opus 24 pipe organ 
for Calvary United Methodist Church in 
Brownsburg, Ind. The 25-stop, two-manual and 
pedal instrument was dedicated April 17. A story 
about the organ was the cover feature of the 
October issue of The American Organist. W In 
the Yale Divinity Sch. Marquand Chapel 
Victoria Grace Ressmeyer Sirota was or- 
dained to the Sacred Order of Priests in Christ’s 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church Sept. 17. 
Vv In January Christine Wenderoth began as 
director of the library and assistant professor 
of pastoral theology at Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity Sch. She was ordained as minister in the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) in June. 


f 972 Pat Floerke’s religious commu- 


nity, Jubilee House Community, has moved to 


Nicaragua to begin a development project in 


Cuedad Sandino, one of the poorest cities in 
the western hemisphere. The community is 
helping grassroots neighborhood groups carry 
out projects in appropriate technology, primary 
health care, and sustainable agriculture. W Af- 
ter serving in international education and cul- 
tural programs with a focus on Latin America 
and Mexico for 15 years, Delia C. Pitts has 
become Texas Christian U.’s director of inter- 
national education, a newly created position. 
She also teaches in the university’s history de- 
partment as time allows. On the staff of the 
United States Information Agency since 1983, 
Delia is country affairs officer for Francophone 
West Africa. She is a trustee of Oberlin Coll. 


4 973 On January | Larry Goldman 
will become the director of the Dept. of Men- 
tal Health for the American Medical Assoc. in 
Chicago. He will continue his academic affilia- 
tion with U. Chicago part time as a clinical 
associate professor of psychiatry. Address: Dept. 
of Mental Health, American Medical Assoc., 515 
N. State St., Chicago IL 60610. Telephone: 
(312) 464- 5067 Fax: (31) 702-6454. E-mail: 
larry@yoda.bsd.uchicago.edu. 
Vv Rick Malkowski recently 
| returned from leading a seven- 
day, 51.6-mile backpacking 
trip to the Smoky Mountains. 
Among the seven others with 
him were Hilary Pople ’75 and 
the wife and stepdaughter of 

Malkowski Tom Zolnay ’64 (who stayed 
home with the dog, Max). Rick says he enjoyed 
backpacking in the Smokies with the Oberlin 
Outing Club and had always wanted to return 
but put it off for 23 years. “The week was more 
difficult and more exciting than I had expected,” 
he says, “and we are already planning another 
trip for April.” “Hearty, friendly folks” inter- 
ested in joining him, he says, may write him at 
2322 W. Morse, Chicago, IL 60645. Telephone: 
(312) 338-4577. 


i 974 James S. Ball has become music 
director of the Danville (Ill.) Symphony Orch. 
He and his family moved to Danville from Kan- 
sas City, where James was music director of the 
Kansas City String Orch. and the Lawrence 
Symphony Orch. He is the founding conductor 
of NewEar, Kansas City’s only professional en- 
semble dedicated to performing contemporary 
music. In 1975 he went to Costa Rica, where 
he spent five years with the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional de Costa Rica. He has master’s de- 
grees from Northwestern and Georgia State 
universities and a doctorate from U. Missouri-— 
Kansas City. W “After years of having nothing 
to report . . . except boring professional mile- 


says Chuck 


stones, I send you a news item,” 


Ettelson. Chuck was recently among about 30 
nonprofessionals (nonactors) who were on stage 
for the Repertory Theatre of St. Louis’s pro- 
duction of the Caine Mutiny Court Martial by 
Herman Wouk. Six of the seven judges sitting 
at the court martial have no speaking lines, and 
the theater put out a call to some subscribers to 
sit on stage in costume for between three and 
six performances. “It was the best seat in the 
house,” says Chuck, adding, “I know not to give 
up my day job.” W R.G. “Wil” Wilmot 
Lampros (known at Oberlin as Bob) says he is 
resting on his laurels, having recently stepped 
down from being president of Machine Tool 
Finance Corp. Before joining the company in 
1984, Wil had practiced law (primarily at 
LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae in New York) 
after receiving mthel D. degree from New York 
U. in 1979. He lives with his 
wife, Kristen Monroe, profes- 
sor of politics at U. Califor- 
nia—Irvine; two sons, 
Alexander and Nicholas; and 
baby daughter, Chloe. He is 
absorbed, he says, in identity 


reevaluation, physical fitness, 

Lampros and parenting. Telephone: 
(714)509-9537. W Hamilton Coll. has appointed 
Tom Lloyd visiting assistant professor of mu- 
sic and acting director of choirs. He directs the 
Hamilton Coll. and Community Oratorio Soc. 
and Orch. and the Hamilton Coll. choir. Tom 
recently completed his D.M.A. in conducting 
at U. Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, where last 
year he conducted performances of Hansel and 
Gretel and Argento’s The Aspern Papers with the 
Ill. Opera Theater. Tom lives with his wife, 
Jane Kemp, and the couple’s children, Jeremy, 
4, and Devin, 1, at 4 Stryker Ln., Clinton, NY 
13323. Telephone: (315) 853-1762. W Starting 
this winter James McMartin Long will live 
year around in his summer cabin on a lake in 
the southern Adirondacks, where he is sur- 
rounded by New York’s “forever wild” forest 
lands. From his cabin he’ll continue to develop 
hardware and software for, and consult in, psy- 
chophysiology research. Last spring he coau- 
thored the second edition of Fifty Hikes in the 
Hudson Valley. Address: 333 Kasson Dr., 
Caroga Lake, NY 12032-5139. Telephone: 
(518) 835-3734. Fax: (518) 835-8436. E-mail: 
jamesl@well.sf.ca.us. W Lloyd Michener has 
been appointed clinical professor and chair of 
the Dept. of Community and Family Medicine 
at Duke U. Medical Center. Gwen Murphy, 
who has finished her Ph.D. in education at U. 
North Carolina, is working in the Office of 
Medical Education at UNC. “If that weren’t 
enough life stresses,” Lloyd says, “we're also 
building a new house on several acres between 


Duke and UNC.” 
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i 975 Sandy Eto says she and Andrea 
Ondreyco Gallatin ’82 worked at the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Phoenix for seven years before 
finding out they both graduated from Oberlin. 
Sandy works in the Environmental Div., and 
Andrea is an illustrator in the Engineering Sup- 
port Div. W Mitsubishi Motor Sales of America 
has promoted Ellen J. Gleberman to vice- 
president and general counsel. Ellen has over- 
— a all responsibility for the legal 

J affairs of the company and its 
subsidiaries, Mitsubishi Mo- 
tors Credit of America and 
Value Rent-A-Car. She also 
oversees the firm’s govern- 


ment relations. Joining the 
company in 1989 as senior 

Gleberman counsel, she had been pro- 
moted to general counsel and director of legal 
affairs. Ellen lives in Manhattan Beach, Calif., 
with her husband and two children. W Beth 
Jorgensen lives in Rochester, N.Y., with her 
husband, Tom Covell, and the couple’s chil- 
dren, Megan, 10, and Ben, 5. Beth is an associ- 
ate professor of Spanish at U. Rochester and 
chairs the Dept. of Modern Languages and 
Cultures. Her book, The Writing of Elena 
Poniatowska: Engaging Dialogues, was pub- 
lished this year by the University of Texas 
Press. E-mail: bjgn@dbl.cc.rochester.edu. W In 
May Felicity Brock Kelcourse earned a mas- 
ter of philosophy degree in psychiatry and reli- 
gion at Union Theological Sem. In 1993 she 
opened a Manhattan private practice in pasto- 
ral psychotherapy at 360 Central Park W., 5B, 
New York, NY 10025. “Best of all,” she says, 
she and her husband, Paul, “enjoy their long- 
awaited daughter,” Rosalind, born in January 
1991. W Christa Rakich dedicated the new 
Wissinger Organ at Hope Lutheran Church in 
New Castle, Del., Sept. 25. The American 
Organist’s August issue announced the then- 
impending event. W Kenneth B. Reisenfeld, 
formerly with the Washington, D.C., firm of 
Reisenfeld & Assocs., has joined the Texas- 
based law firm of Haynes and Boone, L.L.P., 
as a partner in the International Section, where 
he heads the firm’s new Washington, D.C., of- 
fice as partner-in-charge. Kenneth is a vice-chair 
of the American Bar Assoc.’s Section of Inter- 
national Law and Practice and has served on 
the section’s Governing Council for 10 years. 
He is an author and frequent speaker on trade, 
customs, and international litigation. V 
Bethanne Snodgrass and Robert Montill were 
married April 23. Address: 2743 Springwater 
Dr., Toledo, OH 43617. VW In September Meg 
Cognetta Heaton, Murray Heaton, and Jay Rob- 
erts, all ’73, and Andy Trubin gathered in 
Pittsford, N.Y., with their families. Jay, a sur- 
geon in Rochester, N.Y., and Murray, a lawyer 
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in Geneva, N.Y., see each other frequently with 
their families. Andy, a lawyer in New York City, 
had not seen Murray and Meg for 21 years. 
The Oberlinians, who first met on the second 
floor of Barrows in 1971, spent the weekend 
talking about their lives, jobs, families, and 
memories of Oberlin. The Heatons have five 
children: Amos, 17, Eliza, 14, Sophie, 11, 
Henry, 8, and Eliot, 5; the Roberts have three 
children: Jason, 13, Ethan, 10, and Emily, 5; 
and the Trubins have two children: Paul, 6, 
and Edouard, 3. 


i 976 Andrew Bernard completed his 
doctorate in choral conducting at U. Washing- 
ton in 1990. His dissertation was cowinner of 
the Julius Herford Best Doctoral Dissertation 
of the Year award, given by the American Cho- 
ral Directors Assoc. “For most people that 
would be enough of school,” he says, but he is 
a first-year cantorial student at the Jerusalem 
campus of Hebrew Union Coll. Through E- 
mail Andrew continues as class agent and asso- 
ciate chair of the Oberlin Lesbian, Gay and 
Bisexual Alumni. Address until June 1: 18 
Marcus St., Jerusalem 92233, Israel, “where 
Golda Meir once lived,” he says. E-mail: 
71552.2462@compuserve.com. W In its June 13 
issue Newsweek called Eric Bogosian the em- 
bodiment of positive nihilism (if “[there is] such 
a thing”). Writer Jack Kroll said Eric’s Subur- 
bia is “a real play” in which Eric “makes the 
Angry Young Men of the ’50s seem like greet- 
ing-card writers.” Playing at Lincoln Center’s 
Mitzi Newhouse Theater, the play has, writes 
Kroll, “tornado energy and language [that] 
wring out like a boombox with brains. . . . 
Fiercely critical of the ‘materialistic, arid and 
defeating environment’ that Suburbia evokes, 
Bogosian finds the life force inside characters 
who have been marooned on an asphalt island 
in an ocean of wrecked expectations.” 


f 977 Scott R. Maier continues to work 
as a reporter for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
teaching on the side in computer-assisted jour- 
nalism at U. Washington. His wife, Judy Shaw, 
is on the road as an outreach worker for immi- 
grant residents. Address: Houseboat B, Fairview 
Ave. East, Seattle, WA 98102. Telephone: (206) 
323-2197. E-mail: smaier@aol.com. W Barbara 
Platt moved to Brasilia, Brazil, in September. 
Her husband, John Butler, works with the 
World Wildlife Fund, and Barbara will con- 
tinue, “happily!” she says, as a full-time mother 
to Laura, 4, and Sarah, 1-1/2. W Having taught 
ESL at Wayne State U. for nearly two years, 
Miriam Seaver did in May “what most people 
around here,” she says, “find unimaginable: 
moved into the city of Detroit.” She is “enjoy- 


ing this wonderfully variegated and gritty city.” 


Telephone: (313) 843-9205. W William 
Weinert has been named director of choral ac- 
tivities at the Eastman Sch. of Music. He and 
his wife, the former Marcia Orbison ’79, have 
moved to the Rochester, N.Y., area with their 
children, John, 9, Margaret, 7, and Clara, 5, 
and three dogs after five years at U. Southern 
Mississippi, where Bill was choral director and 
Marcia was director of opera theater. Address: 
1185 Woodhull Rd., Webster, N.Y. 14580. 


? 978 Russ Baxter and his wife, Sharon, 
announce the birth of their first child, Ian 
Sandvold Baxter, born June 25. Sharing their 
joy, Russ says, are grandparents Robert and 
Mary Sandvold ’52 Baxter and uncle Don Baxter 
’70. Russ works in Richmond, Va., for the Leg- 
islative Chesapeake Bay Commission. W 
Monique Reid Berryhill and her husband, 
Frederick, have been, they say, blessed with 
their second child, Kenneth Douglas, born Au- 
gust 12. Their first child, Sarah, “is accepting 
her little brother with love,” says Monique. 
Monique has been promoted to vice-president 
of legal and business affairs at Worldvision En- 
terprises in New York City. Worldvision is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Spelling Entertain- 
ment and Blockbuster Entertainment. W 
Stephen Harrison and his wife, Susan Freier, 
became parents of Zachary Daniel July 20. This 
is Stephen’s first and Susan’s third child. Sarah 
and Rachel, Zachary’s half-sisters, are “won- 
derful surrogate mothers,” says Stephen. 
Stephen is starting his 12th season as cellist of 
the Stanford String Quartet. Susan is second 
violinist in The Quartet, which recently re- 
leased, on the Music and Arts Productions of 
America label, its second CD; the first was a 
Laurel Records release. W After four years as 
environmental staff counsel at the Mass. Water 
Resources Authority, where she edited the 
monthly report submitted to the Federal Court 
overseeing the Boston Harbor cleanup and de- 
veloped legal expertise on air and water issues, 
Ann Hochberg has left, she says, “to oversee 
the contribution of two new sewer- and water- 
systems users, twins Aaron and Rebecca, born 
July 14.” They join big brother David, 3-1/2. 
The family lives in Newton Centre, Mass. VW 
San Francisco-based Reference Recordings has 
appointed Rik Malone operations manager. Rik 
is the former music director of WNCN Radio 
in New York. W Bob Riter is teaching health- 
care administration and gerontology at Ithaca 
Coll. Address: 100 Graham Rd., #6C, Ithaca, 
NY 14850. E-mail: riter@ithaca.edu. W Diane 
Harrington Roscetti was invited to teach and 
perform at the Algonquin International Music 
Inst., held at the Maple Lake Resort and Con- 
ference Center, near ‘Toronto, during August. 


She taught cello and chamber music and per- 
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formed chamber music with other faculty at the 
institute and on the Music at Windermere con- 
cert series. Diane is associate professor of cello 
and chamber music at U. Maine. W Princeton 
U. has promoted Stephen F. Teiser to associ- 
ate-professor rank and awarded him tenure. 
Stephen joined the religion faculty in 1988; he 
is an expert on Chinese religion, especially Chi- 
nese Buddhism. 


i 979 The August American Organist 
reports that Jonathan Dimmock, minister of 
music at St. Stephen’s Church in Belvedere, 
Calif., has been awarded a sabbatical year to 
study organ improvisation in Toulouse, France. 
He is studying with Frédéric Blanc, titulaire 
organist of Saint-Sernin and one of the fore- 
most young improvisers in France, according 


to the journal. W Brookings Publications has 
issued Intervention: The Use of American Military 
Force in the Post-Cold War World, by Richard 


N. Haass. A principal advisor to George Bush 
during the Gulf crisis, Richard is a senior as- 
sociate at the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in Washington, D.C. V 
Artemis Leontis recently was awarded a grant 
from the Ohio Arts Council to support an ex- 
hibition, Women’s Fabric Arts in Greek 
America, that she is organizing in Columbus, 
Ohio. W On July 9, 1994, Tom Stoffregen 
and Asako Hirabayashi married each other in a 
Friends (Quaker) wedding in Cincinnati. 
Asako’s parents and sister came over from Ja- 
pan for the occasion. Obies present included 
Mark Simpson and Robert Becklen, who used 
to teach in Oberlin’s Psychology Dept. and 
was Tom’s advisor. Asako has returned to 
Juilliard to complete her D.M.A. in harpsichord 
performance, making Tom, he says, “a mar- 
ried bachelor for this year.” Tom lives in Cin- 
cinnati. W Guilford Coll. has awarded tenure 
to Jack Zerbe, assistant professor of theater 
arts. Joining the Guilford faculty in 1988, Jack 


has chaired the Theatre Stud- 
ies Dept. since 1992. He has 
directed several student pro- 
ductions at Guilford and has 
performed with several profes- 
sional companies. Jack has a 
master’s degree in dramatic art 
from U. California—Berkeley. 
Zerbe He lives in Greensboro, N.C. 


980 June Donenfeld says she is “hap- 
pily back at (salaried!) work.” She is an editor, 
writer, and rewriter. Her husband, Hide; son, 
Kento, 2-1/2; and she are “thriving,” June says. 
“We are fortunate indeed.” Address: 3-1-604 
Kichijoji Minami-cho, Musashino-shi, Tokyo 
180, Japan. Telephone: (81) (0) 422-42-5882. W 
This summer Charles Floyd conducted the 
Boston Pops’ second annual Gospel Night at 
Pops concert. He also arranged the music. Other 
Oberlin graduates also participated: soprano 
Andrea Bradford ’71, violist Ken Stalberg 74, 


Early Fall Brings ASOC Visitors 


hree weeks after students had registered, the first in a 
series of alumni came to campus under the auspices of the 
ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin College) program. 

Rhonda Rider ’78 brought her cello to Oberlin on Sep- 
tember 20 to give a Finney Chapel recital of chamber music 
by Maurice Ravel. She performed with her colleague Daniel 
Stepner, violin, and Oberlin professor Peter Takacs, piano. 
Members of the Lydian String Quartet, which since its for- 
mation in 1980 has inspired critical acclaim worldwide, 
Rhonda Rider and Daniel Stepner appeared in Finney last 
February on the Artist Recital Series with Sanford Sylvan, 
baritone, and David Breitman, piano. The Lydians form the 
core of the Brandeis Contemporary Chamber Players, are 
faculty-in-residence at Brandeis University, and founded and 
host the Brandeis Summer Music Festival, which Rhonda 
directs. Rhonda has been playing the violoncello since she 
was 9, and received her bachelor’s degree in music at the 
conservatory as a student of the late Richard Kapuscinski. 
While here, she received the Hurlburg Award for Outstand- 
ing Instrumentalist. She holds a master’s degree from the 
Yale School of Music, where she received the G.K. Haupt 
Prize for Outstanding String Player. At Yale she studied with 
the renowned Brazilian cellist Aldo Parisot. 

Sponsored by the Creative Writing Program Thylias Moss 
°81 conducted a question-and-answer session and read from her 
works of poetry and prose September 21. The soft-spoken sto- 
ryteller, who holds a master’s degree from the University of 
New Hampshire, teaches at the University of Michigan in the 
English department, having moved there from Phillips Andover 
Academy, Andover, Mass., where she taught English. In 1991 
she won the prestigious Whiting Writers’ Award, which recog- 
nized her exceptionally promising talent. Thylias started writ- 
ing as a child of 6, first short stories, and then her first poem, 
published in the bulletin of the New Bethlehem Baptist Church 


in her hometown of Cleveland. “I was an extremely quiet child, 
very fragile,” she says. “I remember spending lots of time with 
the Jewish couple who owned the building I lived in, giving the 
woman very elaborate details about my life with Mickey Mouse, 
whom I had married. My writing was pretty much a secret. It 
just never occurred to me that it was something to announce. 
My assumption was that everyone else was doing the same 
thing.” Thylias has just finished a children’s book, I Want to 
Be. She published her first book of poetry, Hosiery Seams on a 
Bowlegged Woman, in 1983. Since then Pyramid of Bone, pub- 
lished in 1989, was nominated for a National Book Critics 
Circle Award. Her Rainbow Remnants in Rock Bottom Ghetto Sky 
was published in 1991. She is in the midst of writing a novel, 
publishing a second children’s book, and being filmed reading 
her poetry for the four-part PBS series Poetry in the US. 
Bonnie Robinson ’74, sponsored by the Environmental 
Studies Program and the Geology Department, gave a talk 
September 26 titled “Environmental Considerations in the 
Exploration and Production of Natural Resources.” Bonnie 
is a geologist in the Office of Solid Waste at the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and visiting petroleum geologist 
for the American Association of Petroleum Geologists 
(AAPG). With 20 years of industry and government experi- 
ence Bonnie’s current assignment is management of wastes 
generated during the exploration and production of oil and 
gas and the mining and mineral processing of ores and min- 
erals. Past vice-president of AAPG’s Division of Environ- 
mental Geosciences, Bonnie was the only African-American 
woman to receive a degree in geology from Oberlin during the 
seventies. She graduated from Oberlin with high honors. 
Mitzi Meyerson, who earned a performance diploma at 
Oberlin in 1979, returned September 27 to play with her 
former teacher, Lisa Goode Crawford, professor of harpsi- 
chord. Appearing in a faculty and guest recital called Music 
That Two Can Play, they performed music written for two 
harpsichords by Gaspard Le Roux and Francois Couperin. 
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and violinists Melissa Howe ’75 and Julie Leven 
83. W Cellist Steven Isserlis was the featured 
solo performer with the Cleveland Orch. Oct. 
20 and 22. W Daniel Kazez, associate profes- 
sor of music at Wittenberg U., participated in 
the 1994 Workshop in World Music sponsored 
by the College Music Soc. The workshop in- 
cluded instruction in Javanese and Balinese 
gamelan, African ensemble, and Indian rhythm 
skills. After the workshop, on a grant from the 
Lilly Foundation, Daniel traveled to Indonesia 
to study gamelan music, dance, and shadow the- 
ater in central Java and Bali. Accura Music has 
released the second edition of his The Rhythm 
Book, and Theodore Presser has issued his Six 
Canons from the English Baroque, arranged for 
three cellos. In spring 1993 Daniel presented 
lectures on recent research at Oberlin, U. Wis- 
consin—Milwaukee, Manhattan Sch. of Music, 
Johns Hopkins U.’s Peabody Inst., U. Mary- 
land—College Park, U. Michigan, Duquesne U., 
and Bowling Green State U. E-mail: 


luigi@wittenberg.edu. W Nancy Kate Oyer and 
her husband, Jason Sholder, announce the birth 
of their daughter, Rachel Oyer Sholder, on May 
16. The family lives in Beverly Hills, Calif. W 
On May 22 Elizabeth Phillips married Steven 
Meltzer in New York City. Barbara Spandorf 
was there to celebrate. “Unfortunately,” Eliza- 
beth says, “I had to miss my Oberlin reunion 
because we were in Italy for our honeymoon. 
But I received a full report of the festive week- 
end from Barbara soon after my return.” In 
June Elizabeth celebrated 12 years in business 
as a rare book dealer specializing in 20th-cen- 
tury illustrated books. In 1993 she coauthored 
a catalogue on books, illustrated with original 
graphics by internationally known artists, titled 
The American Livre de Peintre. It was published 
to accompany an exhibition of the same name 
at the Grolier Club in New York City. The 
couple’s address: 248 E. 31st. St., Apt. 3A, New 
York, NY 10016. Telephone: (212) 684-2369. 
Vv Countertenor Derek Lee Ragin’s voice— 


mixed with that of soprano Ewa Godlewska—is 
featured in a new film, Le Maitre de Musique, 
about castrati Farinelli (Carlo Broschi, 1705- 
1782), who sang during the golden age of the 
castrati. This summer Derek sang in France. © 
Stephanie Hilf Shaw is spending the academic 
year taking classes at Stanford U. and exploring 
the San Francisco Bay area. Her husband, Bob, 
is a journalist in the John S. Knight Fellowship 
program at the university this year. In June the 
family will return to Des Moines, where 
Stephanie is a freelance writer and editor. After 
working as a newspaper reporter and magazine 
editor for 10 years she has spent the last three 
years establishing the Iowa SIDS (Sudden In- 
fant Death Syndrome) Alliance, a nonprofit sup- 
port organization. She and Bob lost their son, 
Ben, to SIDS in 1991. They have a 2-1/2-year- 
old daughter, Emily. Permanent address: 118 
51st. St., Des Moines, IA 50312. California tele- 
phone: (415) 497-7251. W For the past five and 
a half years Barbara Spandorf has been an ar- 


Born into a musical family in Chicago, Mitzi began her con- 
cert career at age 7. She divides her time between her work 
as professor of harpsichord at the Hochschule der Kiinste in 
Berlin, her home life in a 16th-century villa in northern 
Italy, and her travel to other countries for concerts, radio 
broadcasts, and master classes. While in Ohio she taught a 
master class at Oberlin and one at Case Western Reserve 
University. After the Oberlin performance Mitzi and Lisa 
Crawford performed their program in Michigan and Boston. 

Assistant professor of medicine at the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine Division of Transplantation, Jef- 
frey Lowell ’81, returned at the invitation of the Biology 
Department to give the Montie Block Lecture September 
29. He gave a slide presentation, “Abdominal Organ Trans- 
plantation.” A psychobiology major at Oberlin, Jeffrey re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from Yale Medical School in 1985. 
He trained as a surgeon at Harvard’s Deaconess Hospital 
with an emphasis on general and liver surgery. Before mov- 
ing to his current position and after serving a fellowship in 
post-surgery nutrition and critical care at Harvard’s Lahey 
Hospital, he became interested in transplants while practic- 
ing at the University of Nebraska. 

Filmmaker Charles M. Blair, a Class of 1970 communi- 
cations major, 
screened Facing 
the Facade, a docu- 
mentary on racism 
for which he was 
the executive pro- 
ducer and writer, 
October 7. The 
next day he led a 
discussion called 


ing the Facade deals with African-American students at Indi- 
ana University and is narrated by Avery Brooks, star of Star 
Trek: Deep Space Nine, and Charles’s former classmate at Ober- 
lin. Charles was the first senior resident in the first Oberlin 
residence hall for African-American men and was chairman 
of the forerunner of the College’s current African-American 
student organization, Abusua. He holds a master’s degree in 
personnel administration from Kean College. Based in India- 
napolis, he is cohost and executive producer of The Recorder 
on Air Report, a local television talk show. He also is vice- 
president and general manager of the 99-year-old newspaper 
The Indianapolis Recorder, where he is also an editorial writer 
and columnist. President of the Indianapolis Recorder Chari- 
ties Inc., he is a public speaker whose talks focus on mass 
media, children and youth, African-American culture, and en- 
trepreneurial and small-business issues. Charles worked 13 
years for the Lilly Endowment, initially as program evaluator 
and eventually as program director. He has received many 
community-service awards, and his achievements have been 
recognized by Outstanding Young Men in America, Who’s 
Who in Black America, and Who’s Who in Society. He is 
producing a documentary, to be completed in 1995, on the 
history of The Indianapolis Recorder newspaper.—MWB 
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chitect with Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen Ar- 
chitects in New York City. She was the project 
architect for the renovation and expansion of 
the Tishman Auditorium at the New Sch. for 
Social Research, an Art Moderne facility de- 
signed by Joseph Urban in 1930. The audito- 
rium received a 1994 National Honor Award 
from the American Inst. of Architects (AIA) as 
well as awards from the New York State and 
New York City AIA chapters and the United 
States Inst. for Theater Technology. 


} 98 4 The September American Organ- 
ist reports that David Arcus recently won sec- 
ond prize ($1000) in the National Competition 
in Organ Improvisation, given by Dobson Pipe 
Organ Builders. David lives in Durham, N.C. 
Vv Elaine Arenwald Barella and her husband, 
Washington, announce the birth of their son, 
Daniel Montana Arenwald Barella. Daniel was 
born in Karlsruhe, Germany, June 7, 1993. For 
the past two years the family has lived in Baden- 
Baden, where Washington is the principal obo- 
ist of the Sudwestfunk Sinfonieorchester (South- 
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west German Radio Orchestra) Baden-Baden. 
Elaine teaches art history at the Inst. for 
European Studies in Freiburg. She and Wash- 
ington maintain strong ties to Brazil, Elaine 
says, and will spend January and February there. 
Telephone in Germany: (49) 7221-54028. 
Vv Liz Conway (who does not go by her hus- 
band Matt’s last name, Kane, despite the fall 
OAM’s mistaken use of it) has E-mail: 
econway@aol.com. The alumni editor apolo- 
gizes for the name error. W Gary Ebbs, who 
earned a Mus.B. in the con before leaving Ober- 
lin, is an assistant professor in the Philosophy 
Dept. at U. Pennsylvania. © Last May Louis 
Grace finished his Ph.D. in chemistry at U. 
Michigan. He has a postdoctoral research posi- 
tion at Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory. Address: 5255 Norma Way, Apt. 141, 
Livermore, CA 94550-3759. Telephone: (510) 
606-9812. W After completing a Ph.D. in po- 
litical science last year at U. Chicago (which 
she calls “a horrible place”) Carla Hess has be- 
come Gateway Foundation’s project manager 
(proposal writer). “Not only was my degree ex- 
pensive,” says Carla, but “it has so far been 
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useless. But my dissertation was fun to write. It 
was about, among other things, Wittgenstein, 
language, public-school teachers, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Playboy.” Carla plays “a lot” 
of handball, she says, and stayed with Bill Catlin 
and Jane Law when she went to Minneapolis 
for the four-wall nationals in June. She lives in 
Chicago. W Kate Jacobs is working on her 
second album, due out in February, for Bar/ 
None Records. Kate and her band play in the 
New York City area and occasionally go on 
tour. Address: 1038 Garden St., Hoboken, NJ 
07030. W Steven J. Sherman was married June 
19 to Canadian cellist Dorothy Lawson in New 
York City. Attending the wedding were Steve’s 
cousin David Sherman ’78, Chris Ball ’79, Larry 
Rosenthal, Michele Samuels-Campbell ’84, 
Steve’s brother Peter Sherman ’86, and Mary 
Mengel ’87. When he can be dragged away from 
his new wife, he says, Steven continues a “won- 
derful career” as one of New York City’s top 
performing-arts photographers, working with 
stars of the classical and jazz worlds. Regularly 
published in major magazines and newspapers— 
including Newsweek and the New York Times— 
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his photographs grace CD and video covers for 
major labels, are frequently seen on television 
specials and news programs, and have been fea- 
tured in two major exhibitions curated by the 
International Center of Photography. Of his 
many book covers he is most proud of the cof- 
fee-table work, Bernstein Remembered. He is 
Carnegie Hall’s house photographer. Address: 
243 W. 70th St., Apt. 7F, New York, NY 10023. 
Telephone: (212) 787-9552. W Lauren Ungar 
married Ram Mahalingam Aug. 21, 1993, in 
the care of the Friends’ Meeting in Berkeley, 
Calif. Present were Chuck Hubbel ’47; Ted 
Gradman; and Kathy Lipp and Eleanor Piez, 
both ’82. Lauren and Ram are pursuing doc- 
torates in psychology—Laura at Indiana U. of 
Pennsylvania, where her interest is in clinical 
psychology, and Ram at U. Pittsburgh, where 
his interest is in developmental psychology. The 
couple celebrated their first anniversary in In- 
dia with Ram’s parents. Address: 412 Lenox Ave. 
#3, Pittsburgh, PA 15221. W The Mar. 15 Style 
Weekly ran a story by Marta Schworm Weldon, 
“Crossing Cultures: Diary of a Clarinetist in 
Africa.” The piece chronicles Marta’s 10-day 
experience in Kenya and Tanzania with the 
Richmond Symphony Woodwind Quintet in 
February. Mary Louise Enigson VanDyke 47 
submitted the article. Married to Michael 
Weldon in Richmond in August 1991, Marta— 
a member of the Richmond Symphony Orch.— 
has two step-children, Samantha and Benjamin. 
Address: 2343 Traymore Rd., Richmond, VA 
23235. 


i 982 Sister2Sister magazine profiled 
Dawn Alexander in its July issue. Dawn is vice- 
president, management supervisor at Uniworld, 
an advertising agency that she joined in 1991. 
Directing the ethnic marketing philosophy and 
managing relevant regional programs for Burger 
King, she is also a board member of her par- 
ents’ Cincinnati-based consulting business, 
Drew-Dawn. W Andrea Ondreyco Gallatin 
and Sandy Eto ’75 have worked at the Bureau 
of Reclamation in Phoenix for seven years but 
only recently discovered that both graduated 
from Oberlin. Andrea is an illustrator in the 
Engineering Support Div., and Sandy works in 
the Environmental Div. W Laura Dennis 
Hensley was recently awarded the American 
Guild of Organists’ Service Playing Certificate 
for successfully completing the requirements of 
hymn accompaniment and transposition, cho- 
ral anthem accompaniment, and interpretation 
of three classical organ pieces. Playing organ 
for 12 years, since 1989 Laura has been organ- 
ist for University United Methodist Church in 
Las Vegas. She explains the “big jump” from 
her clarinet major as due partly to organ posi- 
tions’ being more available. She also appreci- 
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ates that the only reeds she has to worry about 
are those located in the pipes. She wishes, she 
says, that her enthusiasm for the organ had 
shown itself much earlier so that she could have 
taken advantage of Oberlin’s “excellent organ 
faculty and facilities.” W According to an ar- 
ticle in the June 19 Milwaukee Journal Kamran 
Ince was the featured composer in Present 
Music’s recent concert tour in Turkey, where 
Kamran grew up. Anne Woehrle ’84 submitted 
the newspaper clipping. W Mai Jacobs and 
David Bernz welcome their second son, Jesse, 
born May 21. Mai is on parental leave from 
teaching, and in between music gigs, David 
practices law. Address: 90 W. Willow St., Bea- 
con, NY 12508. W This summer Paul Marthers 
was the college counselor for the (MS)? Pro- 
gram at Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass. 
The program is a summer science and math- 
ematics enrichment program for African-Ameri- 
can, Latino, and native American high-school 
students. Since its founding in 1978 (MS)? has 
sent 10 students to Oberlin. Paul lives in Natick, 
Mass. ¥ Following an interrupted courtship of 
12 years Lisa Saffer and Eric Huffman ’85 were 
married in Lisa’s parent’s backyard June 25. 
Obies attending the wedding were Gretchen 
Hoag; Sandi-Jo Malmon; Ann Vikstrom; Judy 
Gordon and Ben Pranger, both ’84; and Dan 
Forden, Kevin Gilmartin, and Susan Ueki, all 
’85. “The bride actually wore white,” 
and adds—for the record, she says—that she 
“was a fool, but she did indeed in the end marry 
The Freshman.” The couple lives in Chicago, 


Lisa says, 


where Eric does “incomprehensible, cutting- 
edge stuff” for Virtual World Entertainment, a 
virtual-reality-games company, and writes mu- 
sic for theater and film. Lisa sings in Paris, 
Tulsa, and other cities, and on various record- 
ings. She still “submits herself to the acute ears 
of Helen Hodom” whenever she can. Lisa says 
that she and Eric think that, so far, “wedded 
bliss is pretty great.” W After leaving Oberlin 
with a B.A. in sociology-anthropology, Anne 
Sales completed a diploma course in nursing 
and worked for three years in the field before 
earning a master’s degree in nursing at U. North 
Carolina. She then practiced as a family nurse 
practitioner for about two years in Raleigh, 
where she ran a free medical and dental clinic 
for low-income people. “Decided after that,” 
she says, “that while I like clinical practice, full- 
time is not something I enjoy.” Anne is now in 
her fourth year of a Ph.D. program in health- 
services research, policy, and administration at 
U. Minnesota. Anne’s dissertation research is 
on nursing labor supply, which she finds ironic, 
having done labor research as an undergrad 
honors student at Oberlin. W Kate Shepherd 
is painting, drawing, sculpting, showing her 
work in galleries, and publishing drawings in 


New Yorker magazine. She spent a month at 
the MacDowell Colony this fall. W Since 
graduating from Oberlin Tom Siegman has 
spent more than seven years in Japan, and only 
four years in the states. “Finally, a bit of home- 
sickness kicked in,” Tom says, “and I asked to 
be transferred to the U.S. My company, in its 
wisdom, figured that a dose of New York would 
soon cure me of what ails, and so here I am in 
the Not-as-Big-as-It-Is-in-the-Movies Apple.” 
Tom still works for Sunstar but is now in the 
International Marketing Dept. “Most of my 
work each day is done in Japanese. So, even if 
Prof. DiCenzo didn’t think I was paying at- 
tention in his class, something seems to have 
sunk in. Address: 240 E 27th St., #20-D, New 
York, NY 10016. Telephone: (212) 481-9687. 
Vv The June 16 Bluffton (Ohio) News reported 
that Lucia Unrau has accepted the position of 
associate professor of music at Bluffton Coll. 
Formerly she was an education instructor and 
assistant professor at California State U. and 
was on the piano faculty of Interlochen Arts 
Camp. Lucia performs piano solos and with 
the Sterling Consort chamber group and 
Electro-metamorphosis, a professional com- 
nota music duo. W On May 22 Pamela Wax 
% was ordained as a rabbi from 

| the Hebrew Union Coll.-Jew- 
ish Inst. of Religion in New 
York City, where she is a hos- 
pital chaplain at a city hospi- 
tal. Obies attending Pam’s or- 
dination were Michelle Brot; 
a Sandi-Jo Malmon; Eric 
Wax Martin; Kenny Blum, Andrea 

Frisch, and Julia Leven, all ’83; and Miriam 
Bronstein ’84. Address: 930 President St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. W Branchville, N.J., resi- 
dent Heather Morrison Yaden, pastor of the 
Andover, N.J., Présbyterian Church, was re- 
cently elected to Blair Academy’s Board of 
Trustees. Heather is active in the Newton Area 
Clergy Assoc. and in the Presbytery of New- 
ton, chairing the Presbytery’s Visiting Com- 
mittee to Blair for the last two years. She 
teaches at Sussex County Community Coll. V 
Carla Zecher is in her fifth year on the faculty 
at Coe Coll., where she teaches French and harp- 
sichord. This year Ellen Bradburn ’90 joined 
Coe’s sociology faculty, and Gina Hausknecht 
’86 joined the English faculty. “There are a 
total of 28 full-time women faculty members 
at Coe, 
11 percent of the women who teach at Coe are 
Oberlin grads. Address: 504 Second Ave., #5, 
Coralville, [A 52241. E-mail: czecher@coe.edu. 


” says Carla. “This means that almost 


R 98 3 Andrew F. Bent has left U. Cali- 
fornia—Berkeley, where he was a postdoctoral 


fellow in biological sciences, to become assis- 
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tant professor of plant molecular genetics and 
biology in agronomy at U. Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. W In October Brian Blum 
and his family—wife, Jody; son, Amir, 3; and 
daughter, Merav, 1—made a/iyah to Israel from 
Berkeley, Calif., where they had been living for 
the past seven years. Brian is a senior producer 
for SuperStudio, a multimedia CD-ROM de- 
veloper based in Jerusalem. Jody is studying 
Hebrew and looking for work as a geriatric so- 
cial worker (she has her M.S.W.). Brian is writ- 
ing a book on multimedia, and teaching on the 
subject. In 1993 he was international president 
of the International Interactive Communications 
Soc., the worldwide association for multimedia 
professionals. Address: 11 Nili St., Kiryat Shmuel, 
Jerusalem, 92548 Israel. Telephone: 972-2-661- 
022. E-mail: 71223.616@compuserve.com. W 
David Habenstreit and Antoinette Eates were 
married May 28 in Morgantown, W.V. Obies 
who made the trip for the wedding were Susan 
Fry and Dan Rosenblum, both ’82; Tamima 
Friedman; Mark Green, Tracie Holder; Jer- 
emy Karpatkin; Nancy Segal; Joe Slater; Pete 
Carlson, Judy Finn, Valerie Marcus, and Peter 
Miller, all ’84; and Marla Hassner, Susan 
Weinstein, and Lisa Yane, all ’85. David and 
Antoinette live in Washington, D.C., where he 
is an attorney for the National Labor Relations 
Bd. and she is an administrative judge for the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
V Joel Kadis has resigned from Citibank Real 
Estate in New York City and accepted a posi- 
tion as asset manager with Finard and Co. in 
Burlington, Mass. Finard is a real-estate-con- 
sulting, asset-management, property-manage- 
ment and retail-brokerage company. “It’s great 
to be back in Beantown,” he says. W Robert 
Knopf married Elizabeth Pascal July 31 in Ann 
Arbor. Evan Gerstmann was the best man, and 
Luis Espinosa ’84 was in the wedding party. 
Other Obies in attendance: Evan Roberts, Jake 
Tarbox, and Shane Rock ’84. Address: 403 S. 
Fifth Ave., #2, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. E-mail: 
robknopf@umich.edu. W After what he calls “a 
10-year hiatus,” John Murphy is doing China- 
related work in Hong Kong, where he resides 
with his wife, Yuko, and his son, Sean. John 
and Yuko were married in 1992. “Regardless of 
the approach of 1997, the city feels much the 
way it did when I was last here,” he says, “and 
the food is even better than I remembered.” 
The family is “really enjoying exploring the 
city.” Home address: The Fortune Garden, 
Block A, 18 Floor, Flat 1, 11 Seymour Road, 
Hong Kong. Home telephone: (852) 517-6722. 
Work Address: Deacons in Association with 
Graham & James, Alexandra House, 5th Floor, 
Central, Hong Kong. Work telephone: (852) 
825-9479, Fax: 852-810-0431. W Ellen Orleans 


published her second book of humor in June. 
Entitled Who Cares If It’s A Choice? Snappy An- 
»* vs swers to 101 Nosy, Intrusive, and 
: Highly Personal Questions about 
| Lesbians and Gays, the parody 
tackles real-life homosexuality 
| at its funniest, says the pub- 
lisher, Laugh Lines Press. Last 
year Ellen began giving talks 
about gay culture and humor 

Orleans to university and professional 
groups around the country. Ellen lives in Boul- 
der. W Having received his Ph.D. in philoso- 
phy from U. Chicago in June, David Rehm 
teaches ancient philosophy at Rice U. Address: 
2825 Bellefontaine, Apt. #305A, Houston, TX 
77025-1650. Telephone: (713) 661-1862. V 
Tim Mikesell Riley’s Millennium Pop, a new 
journal about pop culture, has been getting 
praise from the press, notably the Village Voice 
Literary Supplement, which put Millennium Pop 
at the top of its Lit Hit List for September. 
“Good cultural criticism is hard to come by,” 
wrote the Voice, and went on to praise specific 
articles. “If Millennium Pop’s debut is indica- 
tive, lean times are looking better. [It] would 
rather deliver the goods than get with the gloss.” 
A free issue of the quarterly is available by send- 
ing Tim (the editor and publisher) your postal 
address. Tim and his wife of one year, Sara 
Laschever, have renovated their basement and 
stripped and painted the outside of their new 
house. “[Our] cats, Otis and Lefty, have no- 
ticed abrupt mood swings and temporary loss 
of faith in humanity,” says Tim. Address: 173 
Morrison Avenue, Somerville, MA, 02144. E- 
mail: 71477.304.compuserve.com. W Alan 
Siegel has been promoted to manager of fi- 
nance in the Operations Planning and Finance 
group of Mattell Toys. Previously, he was a 
supervisor in the company’s international-fi- 
nance group. Alan lives in Rancho Palos Verdes, 
Calif., with his wife, Cathy, and 2-1/2-year-old 
daughter, Jenny. W Lisa Tosi is living on her 
own again, in Atlanta (when she’s on the North 
American continent, she says). Address: 363 6th 
St., Atlanta, GA 30308. Telephone: (404) 875- 
7147. ¥ Ann Wickham and Justin Marble cel- 
ebrated their marriage May 29 in Duxbury, 
Mass. Ann is the granddaughter of Paul M. 
Titus ’26 and the late Catherine Titus ’27. Obies 
attending the ceremony and reception included: 
Ann’s uncle, Charles Titus ’55; Linda McManus 
O’Callahan ’63; Elena Letona; Rich Roy and 
Ralf Mehlhorn, both ’84; Dina Ravitch, Nancy 
Long, and Eve Bernie, all ’85; and Binily 
Goldman and Jack Sieber, both ’86. “It was an 
unforgettable and glorious day,” Ann says. She 
continues to work in the International Health 
division of John Snow, Inc. in Boston. Justin 


manages a group of computer engineers at 


Interleaf in Waltham. Address: 23 Prospect Ter- 
race, Malden, MA 02148. 


i 984 Stained Glass Houses, a one-act 
play by Michon Boston, premiered July at The 
Source Theatre Company’s 14th Annual Wash- 
ington Theatre Festival in Washington, D.C. 
Michon’s full-length play Jola’s Letter—about 
the anti-lynching advocate Ida B. Wells—re- 
ceived second prize (drama division) in the Larry 
Neal Writers’ Competition Awards sponsored 
by the D.C. Commission on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. An excerpt of Jola’s Letter was per- 
formed at The Source Theatre Company Fes- 
tival. W Tracy Chevalier married Jonathon 
Drori, a television producer, July 30 at Camden 
Registry Office in London. Obies in attendance 
for the weekend of events included David Allen, 
Amy Peck, Cliff Thompson ’85, and Maya Weil 
’86; Oberlin English professor David Walker 
72 made “a brief guest appearance,” Tracy says. 
Working on a novel, Tracy has just finished an 
M.A. in creative writing, and Jonathon works 
for the BBC. Address: 73 Parliament Hill, Lon- 
don NW3 2th, England. W On July 31, 1993, 
Rachel Alan Davidson was born to Mark and 
Adina Davidson, joining her brother Joshua, 
born Sept. 9, 1989. In 1993, Adina earned her 
Ph.D. in social welfare, and in September of 
that year Mark began a master’s degree in Jew- 
ish education at the Cleveland Coll. of Jewish 
Studies. The family lives in South Euclid, Ohio. 
Vv A third son has been born to Susan Hasti 
and Michael Friedman. Susan is a family-prac- 
tice physician in Bristol, Conn. Michael teaches 
creative writing at Trinity Coll. W In July Jody 
(formerly Andrea) Leader moved to Boston, 
where she has been accepted into Boston U.’s 
clinical-psychology Ph.D. program. She cred- 
its her years in psychotherapy with inspiring 
her to become a clinical psychologist. She had 
lived in Los Angeles for 10 years before the 
move, working mostly as a newspaper reporter 
and dance critic. Two years ago she married 
Paul McLean, a writer, editor, and native south- 
ern Californian. “It’s hard to leave L.A.,” she 
says, “but we’re looking forward to being near 
my family (I was born in Boston).” Address: 14 
Radcliffe Rd., Apt. 1, Allston, MA 02134-2538. 
¥v Ruth Lehrer has finished the American Sign 
Language Interpreting Program at Northeast- 
ern U. An apprentice interpreter, she also edits 
publications about the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act at Adaptive Environments Center in 
Boston. In the deaf—blind community she works 
as an interpreter, Braille transcriber, and en- 
thusiast. W Kristen Neymarce is living outside 
Paris with her husband and two children, An- 
drew, 6, and Remy, 4. She has been working as 
a consultant to the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in the Direc- 
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torate for Education, Employment, Labour, and 
Social Affairs since fall 1993. “I’m far too tired 
to say anything clever about my life,” she says. 
Address: 32 rue General Leclerc, 93110 Rosny 
Sous Bois, Paris, France. W Julian Pranata re- 
cently auditioned for and won the position of 
principal violist in the Fort Smith Symphony 
Orch. He continues to play with the North Ar- 
kansas Symphony. Address: 841340 N. Oakland, 
#11, Fayetteville, AR 72703. Telephone: (501) 
575-0793. W Shane Rock and Susan Craighead 
were married July 3 in an outdoor ceremony in 
historic Mineral Point, Wis. Oberlinians at the 
wedding included: Tom Reid ’80; Miriam 
Barrett and Robert Knopf, both ’83; Mike 
Freire; Karen Swenson ’85, and Katy Reid ’87. 
After a honeymoon in Ecuador the couple 
settled in Seattle. W Ulysses Torassa is taking 
a nine-month leave from her job as a reporter 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer to be a Michigan 
journalism fellow for the 1994-95 school year. 
She’ll be studying law, computers, and “what- 
ever else strikes her fancy,” she says, at U. 
Michigan through May. Address: 2 Ridgeway 
West, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. E-mail: 
ulysses@umich.edu. W Dolly Weber recently 
received her Ph.D. in French literature from 
U. Wisconsin—Madison—10 years almost to the 
day after graduating from OC. Her disserta- 
tion, “The Power of Speech: Models of Female 
Martyrdom in Medieval and Early Modern 
French Literature,” stems from work she did at 
Oberlin, where she first learned French and 
studied medieval literature, as well as from 
later work on feminist and gender studies. 
The revised manuscript is being considered 
for publication by the University of Chicago 
Press, Women’s Studies Div. This fall Dolly 
is preparing to become an assistant guide on 
a tour of medieval sites and art in Belgium 
and Normandy. “And of course,” she says, 
“I’m looking for a job—any suggestions?” Ad- 
dress: 1014 Williamson, #2, Madison, WI 
53703. Telephone: (608) 255-2543. E-mail: 
dolweber@macc.wisc.edu. 


i 985 This summer Montserrat Brooks 
Archibald and her husband, Michael, moved 
into a former tobacco barn in Whately, Mass., 
with their two daughters. Their second daugh- 
ter, Frances Blithe, was born in April. W For 
the past few years Freedom Baird has been 
studying and performing West African dance 
with Djoniba Mouflet. She recently performed 
in Vivian Timble’s Easy, presented by Dance 
Theater Workshop in New York City. Carl 
Gerber ’58 sent the OAM his copy of the dance 
program for the event. ¥ Sharon Barr mar- 
ried John Bernitz (whom she met in law school) 
June 19 in what she calls “the great outdoors” 
of Sutton, Alaska. Susan Weinstein and Janine 
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Sternlieb attended the wedding. Sharon has 
lived in Anchorage four years and is a criminal 
defense lawyer at the state’s Office of Public 
Advocacy. Address: 1229 I Street, Anchorage, 
AL 99501. Telephone: (907) 277-8805. W Kate 
Davis is in her second year of teaching English 
at the Albuquerque Academy. She lives in an 
big, old, adobe house with “a great housemate, 
two wonderful dogs, and easy access to walking 
paths along the Rio Grande river.” Obies pass- 
ing through Albuquerque on their way some- 
where else are welcome to drop her a line if 
they need a place to stay. Telephone: (50) 345- 
7331. E-mail: davisk@aa.edu. © When Anne 
Deane’s composition for alto flute and com- 
puter-generated tape, “Positive Thinking,” was 
performed at Bowling Green State U.’s 15th 
Annual New Music & Art Festival Oct. 13, it 
was heralded as “one of the most memorable 
pieces in the festival” by the Toledo Blade music 
critic. The piece, about the regret of an HIV 
carrier who passed the virus on to his lover, is 
set to the poem of the same name written by 
the late Fred Chance ’83 (see “Poet Makes Last 
Appearance at Oberlin for Composer’s Setting 
of His Poem” in the winter/spring 1994 issue). 
The piece was performed again in Bowling 
Green Nov. 4 for the Ohio Music Teachers 
Assoc. conference. In February it will be played 
by the new music ensemble Synchronia in St. 
Louis, Mo. Anne’s piano piece “Glacuis” will 
be performed at Bowling Green in the spring, 
and her newest work, “Slammin’,” for solo per- 
cussion and tape, will be performed Dec. 4 at 
U. California—Santa Barbara. W Steven 
Drukman is adjunct professor of drama at New 
York U., where he is completing his Ph.D. in 
performance studies. He has written about the 
theater for The Village Voice, American Theatre, 
TDR, and The Advocate, as well as other jour- 
nals and periodicals. His book credits include A 
Queer Romance, (Routledge Press) and Speaking 
on Stage (U. of Alabama Press), and he is writ- 
ing a book on cultural production in the 
postmodern age. Also a performer, Steven most 
recently appeared at P.S. 122. W Dave 
Harrison’s a cappella quintet, Five O’Clock 
Shadow, has recorded a new CD (called Five 
O’Clock Shadow) that was mastered by Ken 
Love. The Boston-backed group performed in 
Oberlin in October and in New York City in 
November. Anticipating the Oberlin appearance 
Dave told the oc-alum discussion group a week 
or so earlier, “I can hardly believe it. ‘Ten years 
after running mic wire and mixing monitors in 
Finney every Friday and Saturday for ConAudio 
my group... is coming to Oberlin. . . . This is 
definitely a dream-come-true scenario for me. 
Gareth [Fenley ’83] mentioned the disco’s be- 
ing hearth and home—that’s the way I feel about 
Finney: just thinking about the stuffy church 


smell of the place gives me an adrenelin rush.” 
After the performance Dave said, “I had a lot 
of:funy asd: 


like an alumnus instead of an ex-student.” W 


It was the first time I really felt 


Tommy “Tah” Jordan and his group, Geggy 
Tah, recently put out their debut album, Grand 
Opening, on the Luaka Bop label. Cleveland’s 
Scene magazine ran a profile of the two-person 
group in its June 23 edition, leading off the 
piece with the following: “Some of the most 
talented, creative, risk-taking artists in the al- 
ternative rock scene claim Oberlin College as 
their center of higher education.” Others named 
were Liz Phair ’89 and the bands Codeine, 
Come, and Bitch Magnet, whose members over 
the years have included Chris Brokaw ’86; 
Orestes Delatorre ’87; David Galt ’88; Jonathan 
Fine and Sooyung Park, both 89; and Josh 
Madell ’92. The Scene writer describes Geggy 
Tah’s music as “Frank Zappa mixed with Cap- 
tain Beefheart plus hip-hop.” Tah and his mu- 
sic partner, Greg “Geggy” Kurstin, live in Los 
Angeles. © Tom Lectka was appointed assis- 
tant professor of chemistry at Johns Hopkins 
U. in July after completing a postdoc at 
Harvard. He says he’s lucky enough to be only 
40 miles away from D.C. and his best friend, 
Paul Rauch ’86, who’s studying patent law at 
George Washington U. W New York City resi- 
dent Brooke Pickering has coauthored a book, 
Moroccan Carpets (publishers: Hali Publications), 
with W. Russell Pickering and Ralph S. Yohe. 
The book includes a histori- 
cal and technical overview of 
major weaving areas and tribal 
groups. Brooke began spend- 
ing time in rug souks (mar- 
ketplaces) when she was about 
} 8. Two years ago she started 
her own business specializing 

Pickering in rugs and related textiles 
from Morocco. She says she credits Oberlin 
with “teaching me how to write a decent para- 
graph, encouraging my independence, and... 
nurturing my taste for the exotic.” W Jose M. 
Rios married Stacy Armando Sept. 11 at the Win- 
tergreen in Spring Green, Wis. Thomas Knierim 
’85 attended the wedding. Stacy is a third-year 
law student at U. Wisconsin—Madison, where Jose 
is finishing his Ph.D. in science education. Ad- 
dress: 1052 E. Johnson St., Madison, WI 53703. 
E-mail: jmrios@students.wisc.edu. W John 
Speck and his wife, Kristie Colangelo, have 
moved to Providence, R.I., where John has 
secured a position as, he says, “peon at a lo- 
cal theater.” A publicity consultant to Per- 
ishable Theater, he is also an account associ- 
ate at Thomas Ranklin Associates, an adver- 
tising and public-relations firm. Address: 111 
Ortoleva Dr., Providence, RI 02909. ‘Tele- 
phone: (401) 331-5846. 
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Fi 986 Michael Angell has joined the 
faculty of U. Alabama— Birmingham as assis- 
tant professor of music. He is teaching courses 
in music technology and music theory. Michael’s 
composition for solo trombone and live elec- 
tronics, Quick ’n Delicious, has received perfor- 
mances at the Sand Point 
(Idaho) Music Festival, the 
Bowling Green (Ohio) New 
Music and Art Festival, the Al- 
fresco Festival (Kentucky), and 
Northern Louisiana State U. 
) A concert of his works that 
£84) took place last October at 

ie Moorehead State U. included 
Sonata for Two Trumpets and Percussion, Don’t 
Stop Now!, for quadraphonic tape, New Tri-Suite 
for bassoon and percussion, and The Death of 
Disco for chamber orchestra. This spring his new 
orchestral piece, Hideaway-Variations for Anne 
Frank, will receive its premiere at a series of 
concerts by the U. Utah Symphony Orch. E- 
mail: Arhu088@uabdpo.dpo.uab.edu. W Nicki 
Belfiore and Kennedy Wright were married 
Apr. 30. The Rev. JoAnne Steinheimer Wright 
55 officiated; Connie Gray Prigg baked the 
cake; and Daryn Roven (Kennedy’s first-year 
roommate) and Amie Frischer ’87 wrote and 
performed the song. Other Obies at the wed- 
ding: Tom Linder ’78; Beth Wright and Julie 
Kaufman, both ’80; David Rosenberg ’85; Janet 
Zwick; Martha Grigg Harrison; and Lynn 
Cohen Berman. Kennedy is an audio engineer 
at Interface Video Systems. Nicki is a social 
worker engaged in a project on breast and cer- 
vical cancer early detection and prevention. 
Nicki and Kennedy live in Washington, D.C. 
Vv Karen Chin, cofounder of an Asian-Ameri- 
can women’s support group in Oakland, Calif., 
and former program director of Oakland’s 
Ohana Cultural Center, has been hired as 
codirector of the Oakland-based Asians and Pa- 
cific Islanders for Reproductive Health. © 
Claire Cotts has lived in the San Francisco 
Bay area since leaving Oberlin. She earned an 
M.F.A. at U. California—Berkeley, “got married, 
got unmarried,” she says, and is “off to Turkey 
to paint for a year on a Fulbright. I’m not sure 
exactly where in Turkey, but mail will reach 
me at Gumiissvgv, Diimen Sokak N° 3/11, 
Taksim, Istanbul 80090 Turkey.” © Margaret 
Cotts recently returned from Mexico, where 
she spent the year as a house parent in an or- 
phanage. Address: 404 45th St. A, Oakland, CA 
94609. W Jim Dawson has put music on the 
back burner for a few years, he says, to work 
for the Stanford Alumni Assoc., where he is 
program director for Stanford U.’s continuing- 
education department. W Mark and Jean Piatak 
Eikhoff’85 and their daughter, Clara (born Jan. 
24, 1993), live in Arvado, Colo. Mark earned 


his Ph.D. in physics at U. Colorado Aug. 13. 
He recently won the couple’s race for first real 
job, and has begun work with OPHIR Corp. in 
Littleton, Colo. W Karyn D. Evans and Daniel 
H. Farkas ’88 were married May 22, 1993, at 
Snug Harbor Cultural Center in Staten Island, 
New York. Alumni attendees were: Matthew 
Ostrowski ’83; Elaine Bayless, Martin Wechsler, 
Andy Cemelli, and Ton Knierim, all ’85; Andi 
Van Hook ’87; Diane Michaels (who played 
harp during the ceremony), John Godfrey, 
Adam Porter, Scott Redenius, Rob Faludi, and 
Wilfred Cruz, all ’88; Annie Wilson ’89, and 
former dance professor Stephanie Woodard. 
Karyn and Dan now share the last name Evans 
Farkas (no hyphen, just a space). E-mail: 
maxo@aol.com. W Robert P. Holland has 
completed the doctor of musical arts degree at 
the Eastman Sch. of Music. He traveled to Ja- 
pan as part of the 1994 Eastman Wind En- 
semble Tour and participated in the ensemble’s 
last recording. He says he is again looking for 
gainful music employment. W Charlotte Jones 
has received her M.D. degree and Ph.D. in pa- 
thology from U. Maryland and is practicing 
pediatrics at Baylor U. Medical Center. She 
lives in Houston. W In June Roberta Milston 
Kramer opened a new company, the Antiques 
Center at Kinzie Square, in downtown Chi- 
cago. She is still happily married, she says, to 
Sam Kramer. W Julie Anne Maxson, in- 
structor of geology at Oberlin from 1992 to 
1994, is visiting instructor of geology at 
Carleton Coll. She is a Ph.D. candidate in ge- 
ology at U. Minnesota. W Edward Trager and 
his wife, Sue, announce the birth of their daugh- 
ter, Cattleya Silawattanawongse Trager, born 
Aug. 3. Edward is still at U. Michigan Sch. of 
Natural Resources and Environment—working 
on a master’s of science in forest ecology, do- 
ing field research on oaks, and contemplating 
planting a prairie garden. W In September 1992 
Lorna Wood took a job as an instructor of 
great books at Auburn U. She married Donald 
Wehrs, an Auburn associate professor of En- 
glish, Aug. 14, 1993, in Tulsa. Obies at the 
wedding were Catherine Graetzer, Tom 
Sigel, Ranjit Dighe ’87, and Professor Emeri- 
tus of Psychology Frank Laycock (whose 
daughter, Meghan, was maid of honor). 
Lorna’s father, Professor Emeritus of Com- 
position Joseph Wood, gave her away, and 
wrote a piece for unaccompanied cello for 
the ceremony. In December 1992 Lorna re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in English at Yale, and on 
June 22, 1994, Lorna gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, Sylvia Ann Wehrs. 


Ni 987 Since escaping L.A. last year, he 


says, David Battino has been even busier 
“electromusically.” He cowrote the cover story 


for the October issue of Keyboard magazine, 
composed sound tracks for the San Diego Zoo’s 
multimedia kiosks, and designed sounds for an 
arcade game. He also bug tests for two elec- 
tronic music pioneers, Tom Oberheim and 
Roger Linn, who joke that they’ll start a com- 
pany called OberLinn. David and his wife 
Hazuki live at 10111 Craft Dr., Cupertino, CA 
95014. Phone: (408) 865-0447. E-mail: 
BATTINO@AOL.COM. YW Besides working as 
a freelance editor, Leslie Carleton teaches 
Iyengar Yoga in the DePaul Theater Sch.’s 
movement program and elsewhere in the Chi- 
cago area. Leslie and her husband, Greg 
Gundlach, look forward to relocating to Ver- 
mont within the next few years. W Ellen 
Molotsky Carpenter and her husband, Chuck, 
have become parents of Katie, born October 4, 
1993. Ellen teaches and coaches cross country 
and track and field at the Coll. of St. Benedict. 
Address: 30380 91st Ave., St. Joseph, MN 
56374. Telephone (612) 363-0350. Ellen says, 
“And I thought winters in Ohio were cold!” W 
During a July performance of The Vagabond King 
at the Central City Opera House in Denver, 
Wyn Hart had his violin bow sliced in half by 
a sword. The sword, which slipped from the 
grasp of a swashbuckler on stage, also pierced 
Wyn’s violin. “The band continued playing,” 
wrote the reporter for Scripps Howard News 
Service, which syndicated the story. Wyn is as- 
sistant concertmaster of the opera orchestra. W 
The Framingham, Mass., Middlesex News fea- 
tured doorstop collector and film maker Gary 
Roma in its June 21 edition. Gary told the 
paper’s reporter that he tried in his film Off the 
Ground and Off the Wall (see the Summer 1994 
OAM) to avoid making a mockery of the sub- 
ject of doorstops. “I really hope it doesn’t ap- 
pear that way,” he said. “I’m obsessed with 
[doorstops] myself.” W Last May Sam Servello 
received his J.D. from Franklin Pierce Law 
Center in Concord, N.H. He’s now earning a 
master’s of law (LL.M.) in taxation at New York 
U. Sch. of Law, where his focus is international 
taxation. This summer he sat for the New York 
State bar exam. “I’m really sorry I was unable 
to go to our last reunion,” Sam says, “but I was 
working as a summer intern for the law firm 
Dobson and Sinisi in Milan at the time.” E- 
mail: SamuelJ1@aol.com. W In 1991 Thomas 
Smallwood earned his medical degree from 
Case Western Reserve U. Sch. of Medicine in 
Cleveland. He has completed a residency pro- 
gram at U. Colorado. Thomas, now on staff at 
the Wooster Clinic in Wooster, Ohio, is mar- 
ried and has three children. W Richard 
Stradling married Leanne Knight June 11 in 
Henniker, N.H. Obies present included 
groomsmen Edward Derby and Mark Brill and 
guests Whitney Crothers; Riccardo 
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Demarchi; Elizabeth Olsen; and Felice 
Belman, Caitlin Scott, and Rachel Seidman, all 
’88. Richard and Leanne live in Williamsburg, 
VA, where Richard covers the Coll. of William 
and Mary and higher education for the New- 
port News Daily Press and Leanne works in ad- 
vertising for his competitor, the Virginia Ga- 
zette. Their address is 285-5 Merrimac Trail, 
Williamsburg, Va., 23185. W This was Brian 
E. Vaughn’s seventh summer performing with 
the Carmel Bach Festival (CBF). Five Oberlin 
conservatory alums participated in the company 
this year: Beth Stoppels ’83, violin; Amy 
Kimberling Natzke ’89, violin; Mary Manning, 
violin; Monica Johnson ’92, oboe; and Brian, 
baritone. This was Beth’s third year, Amy’s sec- 
ond, and Mary and Monica’s first, Brian says. 
“I knew Beth, Mary, and Amy while I was at 
Oberlin; Beth was my Music History 101 lis- 
tening-lab assistant.” Beth’s older sister, Jillon 
Dupree ’79 played harpsichord with the CBF 
during Brian’s first two seasons. He wonders 
how many other Oberlin grads have been in- 
volved during the festival’s 57-year history. E- 
mail: bvaughn@eis.calstate.edu. W Toni 
Weisskopf has been working at Baen Books (a 
science-fiction publisher in New York) since 
graduation, and for several years has been ex- 
ecutive editor there. Her company recently is- 
sued Tomorrow Sucks, a collection of science- 
fiction vampire stories that she (as T.K.F. 
Weisskopf) and a fellow SF editor, Greg Cox, 
edited and for which they wrote introductions. 
A few years ago Toni attended the wedding 
and reception of Hillary Manhart and Daniel 
Stewart; also there were Larry Kim and “a 
few other Obies,” she says. Toni lives in 
Riverdale, N.Y., with her 2-1/2-year-old daugh- 
ter, Katherine A.V. Baen. Toni and Katherine 
were at the 1992 prochoice march in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with fellow Obie Ruth Feingold. 
Toni says she carried a sign that said Pregnant 
by Choice, and Katie “floated happily along in 
the womb, occasionally kicking.” W Eric Witte 
lives at 730 Scott Station Rd., Jefferson City, 
MO 65109. Telephone: (314) 893-3503. E- 
mail:: WitteJC@aol.com. 


{ 988 Erica Bolliger is a licensed mas- 
sage therapist (LMT) in New York State and 
has a private practice in psychophysical body- 
work (massage therapy integrated with emo- 
tional and belief-system pro- 
cessing). She has opened a 
massage clinic with two other 
LMTs, called Healing Hands 
of Ithaca. The clinic is cel- 
ebrating its second anniversary 
and has added a fourth LMT 
to the practice. Erica is also 
Bolliger teaching anatomy and physi- 
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About the New Alumni Directory: 


Midge Brittingham Answers Some Concerns 


H« are some answers to the in- 
quiries I’ve been receiving about 
our recent mailing on the new Alumni 
Directory. 

The directory is being published and 
marketed by Publishing Concepts, Inc., 
a Dallas firm Oberlin selected. 

By now you have received the sec- 
ond and last opportunity to update your 
information and order the directory. 
If you do not send back either ques- 
tionnaire, you will still be listed with 
the information we now have in our 
records—which is probably out of date. 


ology at the newly opened Finger Lakes Sch. 
of Massage. She has a “beautiful apartment out 
in the country” which she “loves coming home 
to,” she says, even though she misses the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Erica is no longer married but 
is still writing and playing music; she says, “I 
am better than when I was in college and am 
getting less shy about it.” © Corydon Carlson 
has been appointed to the editorial board of 
the Choral Journal, the national publication of 
the American Choral Directors Assoc. As cho- 
ral-review editor (beginning with the April 1995 
issue) Cory will assign and edit the contribu- 
tions of conductors reviewing newly published 
choral works. He recently finished his M.M.E. 
at the Hartt Sch. and continues to direct the 
choral programs at Avon (Conn.) Middle Sch. 
and South Congregational Church of East Hart- 
ford. His name appears in the third edition of 
Who’s Who among America’s Teachers. He says 
that he, his wife, Jessica Tam Offir ’86, and the 
couple’s “menagerie of animals” are “enjoying 
the rural life in eastern Connecticut.” W Dal- 
las Crow married Jennifer Ebin Aug. 20 in 
Minneapolis. Josh Feit was the best man. Other 
Obies attending the wedding included Ron 
Anson, Will Rostov, Jeff Tolbert, and Keith 
Yazmir. Dallas and Jennifer live in Colorado, 
where she is a secondary-school history teacher 
and he is a freelance editor and writer. W Dan 
Evans Farkas is working at Sound One Corp., 
where he is a specialist on the company’s digi- 
tal audio workstations. He continues to per- 
form lo-tech electronic music and will tour 
Europe in January 1995. See Karyn Evans’s class 
note with the Class of 1985 for news of his 
wedding. W Dennis Flood is head coach for 
men’s soccer and tennis and visiting instructor 


If you do not wish to be listed at 
all, you must notify me by E-mail 
(alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu), 
by fax (216-775-8936), or in writing 
(Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089) 

Please notice the question on the back 
of the survey form. Your answer will not 
be printed in the directory, but will 
help Oberlin’s Self-Study Committee 
find out how well the College prepared 
its graduates for graduate school. 

We expect the directory to be ready 
in early fall—MWB 


in athletics and physical education at Oberlin. 
Since 1989 he has been assistant men’s soccer 
coach; he was assistant women’s basketball coach 
for two years. Dennis has also worked as a sub- 
stitute teacher in Oberlin’s public schools and 
as assistant to the manager of the College ice 
rink. © Michael Gallagher and Karen Ripley 
*89 were married Oct. 1 in Glenside, Pa. Alumni 
present were Lynn Bruner and Peter 
Weishampel, both ’87; Nancy Susman; Steve 
Borick ’89; and Kevin Daniels ’92. Michael has 
received his Ph.D. in molecular genetics from 
U. Cincinnati and is pursuing postdoctoral re- 
search at U. Pennsylvania, where he is studying 
the biochemistry of NMDA receptors in the 
brain. Karen is beginning her fifth year as mu- 
sic therapist and supervisor of Jeanes Vital Age 
Adult Day Care. Address: 7500 New Second 
St., 2nd. Floor, Melrose Park, PA 19027. V 
On Aug. 22 Judith Underwood married Ian 
Gent in Worcester, England. By sheer coinci- 
dence, her Ph.D. in computer science from 
Cornell U. was conferred on the same day. 
Judith has a postdoc at U. Edinburgh. E-mail: 
jlu@dcs.ed.ac.uk. 


; 989 Myung Cha married Erin Woo 
May 29 in Santa Monica, Calif. Some of the 
Obies who witnessed the wedding were best 
man Marty Gurnsey, groomsman Paul 
Andrichuk, groomsman Rick Schmittgen, Sean 
McGinley, and Winston Little, all °87. Myung 
sends apologies “to everyone else whom I 
couldn’t locate” to invite to the wedding. She 
and Erin live in Los Angeles. Telephone: (213) 
955-6425. W Stephen Eigles completed an 
M.A. in political science at U. California-San 


Diego in March, and after traveling around the 
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1989 continueD 

world, has settled into medical school at 
Georgetown U., where his wife, Xiaomu Li, is 
studying for an MBA. W James S. Foote gradu- 
ated in December ’93 with an M.S. in food 
science and biotechnology from U. Nebraska— 
Lincoln (UNL). He had an internship in stress 
management and biofeedback training while at 
UNL and is occupied now with various projects 
while he looks for a “real job,” he says. He is 
working with the Rails-to-Trails Conservancy 
and the Nebraska Game and Parks Commis- 
sion on the longest rail-trail conversion in the 
country, across northern Nebraska from Nor- 
folk to Chadron, more than 300 miles on a 
former Chicago and North Western rail line. 
James would like to hear from any rail fans, 
whom he describes as “crazy folks like me who 
stand by tracks and spot freight and passenger 
trains going by and note such things as new 
locomotive power or unusual consists.” He 
would also like to hear from intercity passenger 
transportation advocates such as National Assoc. 
of Railroad Passengers members. E-mail: 
jfoote@unlinfo.unl.edu. W Sharon Fuller has 
moved from Madison, Wis., to Seattle to at- 
tend the Seattle Midwifery Sch. (a school of lay 
midwifery). She says she “would love to hear 
from other Obies who are aspiring or practic- 
ing midwives.” Address: 1538 S. Dawson, Se- 
attle, WA 98108. Telephone: (206) 764-9366. 
V Liz Phair’s second album, Whip-Smart, on 
Matador, has been receiving good reviews. The 
Sept. 18 Los Angeles Times/Calendar says, “Whip- 
Smart is a brilliant sophomore effort that con- 
firms Phair as a revolutionary force rather than 
just a girlie phenomenon.” In a cover-story pro- 
file of her, the Sept. 25 Chicago Tribune Maga- 
zime wrote, “the album asserts Phair’s ability to 
write great pop songs.” The Oct. 2 New York 
Times Magazine ran a four-page profile, “Blunt 
Rock: Liz Phair,” that included Liz’s reactions 
to learning at Oberlin how few women are in- 
cluded in art-history textbooks. Gareth Fenley 
’83 posted the information from the Times ar- 
ticle on oc-alum, the online discussion group. 
Y Brian Rice (the philosophy major, not the 
percussion major) still lives in Chapel Hill, 
where he moved after graduation, but he has a 
new job as an itinerant teacher, teaching people 
all over North America how to use computers. 
He flies often to San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, D.C., and a little less frequently to many 
other places. “It’s been lots of fun so far,” he 
says, “and not just because of the raging fre- 
quent-flyer miles; the sightseeing has been great, 
and I’ve gotten to catch up with old friends.” 
Address: 223 Valley Park Dr., Apt. 3, Chapel 
Fill, NC 27514. E-mail: rice@kcomputing.com. 
Vv John Schwartz is employed by D.E. Shaw 


& Company, a New York- and London-based 


investment firm that uses chaos-based algorith- 
mic methods to trade a huge hedge fund (as 
described in Wired magazine). He also plays 
bass in New York with the band El Dorado. 
“Occasionally the programmers from work wan- 
der down to an El Dorado show at CBGB’s, 
causing the strangest social convergence since 
Nixon met Elvis,” John says. “The Oberlin 
Mafia keeps pretty close track of my movements. 
You can’t throw a rock without hitting an Obie 
any more.”During a recent night out John 
backed his truck into a parked car with an Ober- 
lin Coll. window sticker, then went into the 
nearest bar to drown his sorrows—but was foiled 
again by the bartender, who served him a Genny 
Cream Ale “just like they have at the Tap 
House.” Obies are, generally speaking, he says, 
“one of your groovier groups of people. . . I 
can think of far worse populations to be per- 
manently linked to.” © Timothy Weeks, liv- 
ing in Japan since graduation, recently married 
Yasuko Ishitsu, a former coworker. Timothy is 
working at a public high school, helping to start 
a new international program. 


l 990 Chris Andrews married Katie 
Hurley (now Andrews) July 30 in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Erik Erikson was the best man, and Greg 
Hansen was the groomsman. Other Oberlin 
alumni at the wedding included Charles 
Andrews °47, Herbert and Sabra Chambers 
Henke, both 53; George Andrews and Dan Orr, 
both ’54; Mary Lee Hayes Orr ’57; Bob and 
Kathy Fried Bosch, both ’85; and Meredith 
Trott. Katie is a statistician in the Data Center 
at U. Pittsburgh. Chris is working on a Ph.D. 
in the Statistics Dept. at Carnegie Mellon U. 
E-mail: andrews@stat.cmu.edu. W Since com- 
pleting her master’s degree in orchestral con- 
ducting with honors at Northwestern U. 
Antoinette “Tony” Arnold has been appointed 
music director of the Suburban Youth Sym- 
phony Orch. and the U. Chicago Chamber 
Orchestra, and assistant conductor of the 
Kenosha (Wis.) Symphony. During summer 
1994, she received a fellowship to study and 
conduct at the Aspen Music Festival. She con- 
tinues to sing, and late this year appeared on 
the Cincinnati Symphony’s Chamber Music 
Series in George Crumb’s Madrigals. In Octo- 
ber 1993 she married Alaskan violinist and bari- 
tone David Belden at the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Unity Temple in Oak Park, Ill. Dave is a found- 
ing member of the Ad Hoc String Quartet in 
Chicago. “No postnuptial name changes,” says 
Tony. Address: 7705 N. Sheridan Rd., #2N, 
Chicago, IL 60626. Telephone: (312) 761-0740. 
E-mail: TonyDave@merle.acns.nwu.edu. W 
With the help of a National Science Founda- 
tion dissertation research grant Ellen Bradburn 
has finished her dissertation, “Engineering Gen- 


der Roles: A Self-Efficacy Model of Occupa- 
tional Choice and Persistence,” on the 
underrepresentation of women in engineering. 
Ellen is an assistant professor of sociology at 
Coe Coll. Address: Dept. of Sociology, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, IA 52402. E-mail: 
ebradbur@coe.edu. W U.S. Navy lieutenant, j.g., 
Andrew E. Harold, who joined the navy in 
January 1990, recently reported for duty with 
the Helicopter Anti-Submarine Squadron Light 
42, Detachment Seven, Naval Air Facility, 
Mayport, Fla. and has embarked aboard the 
guided missile cruiser USS Hue City. W In Janu- 
ary Kimberly Irvin married Mark Snow, an 
attorney in Portland, Maine. Tyrell Albaugh 
was a bridesmaid, and Robyn Bedell also at- 
tended. Having bought a house in a “quiet, sub- 
urban neighborhood” and driving a “powder 
blue minivan,” Kimberly says, “perhaps the only 
thing saving me from turning into my mother 
is my awesome job at the National Academy 
for State Health Policy, where I am a policy 
analyst.” The academy published Kimberly’s 
paper on managed-care programs for the eld- 
erly in November 1993, and Kimberly is work- 
ing on a project to develop new options for 
long-term health care in Maine. A recent high- 
light in Kimberly’s life was meeting President 
Clinton at a fund-raising event for Maine’s 
Democratic gubernatorial and U.S. Senate can- 
didates. “Basically, my life is so good for me,” 
Kimberly says, “that I think I’ll surely get struck 
down by lightning any day. I answer to ‘Kim- 
berly Snow’ without any resentment, but I al- 
ways sign my name Kimberly Irvin Snow (no 
hyphen).” Address: 40 Curtis Rd., Portland, ME 
04103. W David Levin, who describes himself 
as “the guy who was a/ways working at the 
mailroom window on Saturday mornings, if you 
think back to 1988-1992,” is in his final year of 
law school at New York U. He has accepted a 
full-time associate position starting fall 1995 
with the New York office of the law firm Paul, 
Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, where he hopes 
to specialize in intellectual-property litigation. 
Vv On June 18 Nicole Sims married photogra- 
pher David Myers in Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
Reverend Carol Skriletz Huston ’67 performed 
a Unitarian ceremony in a local park. Among 
the approximate 100 guests were Jamil Luckett 
°86; Jennifer Stibbe, Deanne Chui, and Liz Berg, 
all ’88; and Katharine Garrison ’89. Also at- 
tending were assistant directors of the Student 
Union Conference Center Tina Zwegat and 
Chris Baymiller ’71, as well as assistant art li- 
brarian Paula Baymiller ’75 and Audio/Visual 
Dept. head Fred Zwegat. In addition to repre- 
senting her husband and running her own 
graphic-design business, Nic is the regional co- 
ordinator for the Oberlin Alumni Recruiting 


Network in Ann Arbor, speaking at college fairs 
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and interviewing prospective students. W Nikhil 
Srinivasan is based in Hong Kong as vice presi- 
dent and head of the Asian Media/Telecom- 
munications Unit at Baring Brothers, the Brit- 
ish Merchant Bank. W After 10 apartments in 
three countries in four years, Polly Washburn 
says she is trying to settle down in Houston. 
She is studying linguistics and semiotics at Rice 
U., “with,” she says, “the unlikely title of Presi- 
dential Fellow.” She expects to be at Rice four 
years. Address: 2630 Bissonnet #177, Houston 
TX, 77005. E-mail: poly@rice.edu. W David 
Zajic was the music director and conductor of 
Liberty Showcase Theater’s production of Into 
the Woods in Randallstown, Md., last August. 
David is earning a master’s degree in computer 
science at U. Maryland—College Park. E-mail: 
dmzajic@cs.umd.edu. 


4 99 j Allison Downey is the project 
coordinator for interdisciplinary units at Albu- 
querque Academy in New Mexico. In her four 
years there she has taught history and drama. 
Vv Daniel Foster, a member of the National 
Symphony Orch., plays viola for the Manches- 
ter String Quartet. In August the quartet held 
a two-week seminar for string players at Penn 
Alps in Grantsville, Md. Daniel live in Wash- 
ington, D.C. W Miyoung Hwang married 
Galen Schulu, from Idaho, June 25. The wed- 
ding was held at Bethany Community Church 
in Seattle, Wash. Attending were Miyoung’s 
“very dear Obie friends” Caitlin Cross- 
Barnett, who brought her daughter, Emily; 
Amy Denham and Ellen Myers, who sang; 
and Hanh Le Young ’86. Miyoung and her hus- 
band are third-year law students at U. Wash- 
ington. “We are both looking forward to gradu- 
ating and beginning a real life,” Miyoung says. 
VY Danielle Kolker married Donald Viscardi 
in Philadelphia June 18. Oberlin alumni in at- 
tendance were: Will Doolittle ’89; Ellen 
Bradburn, Martha Dwyer, Laura Goldman, Dan 
Hosken, Reni Roberts, and Polly Washburn, 
all 90; Mary Alt; Jennifer Mezey; Bill Palant; 
Lori Weinblatt; and Marisa Rafael ’94. Danielle 
and Donald live in New York, where Danielle 
is attending Columbia U.’s Sch. of International 
and Public Affairs. W Cassandra Luckhardt 
gave her debut recital in San Francisco in Janu- 
ary and graduated from the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music in May. At the graduation 
she performed a piece by composer and guest 
speaker William Bolcom. Cassandra was 
awarded the Harriet Hale Woolley fellowship 
in Paris, where for a year she is studying viola 
da gamba and baroque cello at the Paris Con- 
servatory. Address: Fondation des Etats-Unis, 
15, bd. Jourdan, 75690 Paris, Cedex 14, France. 
¥ Adrienne McEwan (formerly McKeown) 
was interviewed for the Sept. 18 Phoenix Ga- 
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ELectronic OBiE :-) 
Free Acrobat Readers Available; 
New Obie Discussion Group Formed; 
Alumni Server Has Mirror Site (Sort Of) 


By Linda K. Grashoff 
\ s you might guess from this headline, online activities at Oberlin are mush- 


ooming—Ild say “growing like the Internet” if that simile weren’t so self- 
referential. We’re at the point now where there is more news to tell you elec- 
tronic Obies than there is room in the alumni magazine to tell it. Soon I will 
move most of what I have to say on line and maintain this column as a spot for 
only the tip of the iceberg. 

The big news is that Adobe has released its Acrobat Readers as free software. 
Now, after you download the reader, you can read the electronic version of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine free (except for your connect time for downloading). 
You can get the software by anonymous FTP at ftpalum.cc.oberlin.edu or by 
modem at (216) 775-8885. If you’re savvy with the Internet, you can also get the 
software from Adobe’s World Wide Web site: http://www.adobe.com/ 
Software.html. After you download the reader and have read all the electronic 
OAMs you care to, you might enjoy seeing what others are offering in Acrobat 
format by going to the Adobe URL http://www.adobe.com/Acrobat/ 
PDFsamples.htm1 or to http://www.fullfeed.com/epub/acrobat.html. 

Meanwhile, Andy Rowan ’83, stepfather of the oc-alum mailing list, has set 
up another discussion group. This one—called oc-books—is a book group, and 
Michael Bastedo ’94 is running it. In November and early December the group 
discussed The Shipping News. To join the group send E-mail to oc-books- 
request @ocean.rutgers.edu with the word subscribe and your e-mail ad- 
dress on the subject line. To find out more about the group from Mike, send 
him E-mail at smb2866@ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu. 

Another service Andy recently rendered Oberlin alumni is an alternative 
scheme to obtain some of what is available on the alumni server 
(ftpalum.cc.oberlin.edu). People who don’t like to, or can’t, do FTP can now 
get President Nancy Dye’s Alumni Council and inauguration speeches (which I 
put up on ftpalum.cc.oberlin.edu some time ago) from Andy’s computer. To 
get the speeches the easy way, send E-mail to Andy’s computer at oc-alum-d- 
request @ocean.rutgers.edu with the word archive on the subject line; in the 
body of the message write send dye.council and/or send dye.inaug. By magic 
you will receive the speeches in your E-mailbox. You can get an index of Andy’s 
files with the message send index, and you can get help on the whole shebang 
with the message send help. It’s not clear what results when you write send 
pizza, another of Andy’s suggested commands. Andy has also made the Oberlin 
College Alumni E-mail Directory available this easy way; just write send 
oberlin.directory to receive a copy of the directory by E-mail. To find out how 
to access the E-mail directory by telnet—or to be added to the directory—send 
me E-mail at alummag@ocvaxc.cc.oberlin.edu. BTW (E-mail convention 
for the trite expression by the way), the directory now has E-mail addresses for 
more than 580 alumni. 

Thanks to Mike Berla ’52 for reminding me that I sometimes go too fast in 
this column. “We newbies need a modicum of hand holding that you old-timers 
got when YOU were newbies,” he wrote me in an E-mail message this fall. 
Since I am still a newbie and need hand holding myself, I appreciate the appeal. 
Whenever something in this column sounds interesting to you, and you don’t 
know what to do about it, please, write to me. If I don’t know the answer, [ll try 
to direct you to someone or some book or some thing that does. 
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zette on the occasion of Hal Prince’s produc- 
tion of Phantom of the Opera playing in Phoe- 
nix. Adrienne plays the role of Christine in the 
musical theater piece, now touring the country. 
“I thought opera was what I wanted to do but I 
find I like the people in musical theater a lot 
better,” she told the Gazette reporter. “Theater 
people are much less pretentious. And the roles 
for me in theater are more exciting.” W Angela 
Oh is a professional cheerleader and dancer for 
the National Basketball Assoc. She danced the 
1994 season with the New Jersey Nets. V 
Nathan Pawelek spent the 1993-94 academic 
year in residence with the Battell Woodwind 
Quintet in Dodge City, Kans. The ensemble, 
which included Rachel Sulman ’89 on flute, was 
awarded the residency as part of the National 
Endowment for the Arts Rural Residency Pro- 
gram. The quintet performed and taught 
throughout southwestern Kansas, bringing the 
arts to communities that would not otherwise 
have access to them. In April the quintet won 
first prize ($2500) in the Winds Division of the 
Fischoff National Chamber Music Competition 
in South Bend, Ind. In June Nathan won $1000 
in the United Musical Instruments solo horn 
competition of the Rafael Mendez Brass Inst. 
(Summit Brass Inst.) at U. Arizona. Nathan 
started a new job Sept. 1 in Sioux Falls: he is 
principal hornist of the South Dakota Sym- 
phony, having won the audition for the posi- 
tion in May. W Kathleen Spencer has been 
working for the past few years in magazine pub- 
lishing, first on the editorial side, and more re- 
cently in the circulation department of Games 
magazine. “I’d love to hear from anyone in the 
U. North Carolina (UNC) area who works in 
circulation and can let me know about the free- 
lancing scene around there,” Kathleen says. “I’ve 
been print buying, copyrighting, and running 
direct-mail campaigns from stock purchasing all 
the way up to pay-up analysis. I’ve created and 
updated mounds of reports and have some ful- 
filling experience. Any thoughts, suggestions, 
or, for that matter, work, would be appreciated.” 
As of fall, Kathleen is in graduate school at 
UNC, working on an M.A. in English litera- 
ture and considering continuation to a Ph.D. 
Address: 1206 Hillview Rd., Chapel Hill, NC, 
27514. W Boris Ziser married Elizabeth Alcott 
Sept. 18 in Harrison, N.Y. Boris is an attorney 
in New York City. Elizabeth is a talent-pay- 
ment coordinator at Children’s Television Work- 
shop. Obies at the wedding were Maya Gibson 
and Steve Karian. Boris’s work address: Dewey 
Ballantine, 1301 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York, NY, 10019. Telephone; (212) 259-8000. 


4 992 After two years of teaching En- 


glish and French at the Czech Technical U. in 
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Prague Roger Falcon has become an intern in 
the Foreign Policy Dept. of the Office of the 
President at the Prague Castle, where he works 
with Vaclav Havel’s closest advisors. He handles 
correspondence in English and French from 
around the world and does research for Havel’s 
visits abroad. Roger also works at the Inst. for 
EastWest Studies, where he is a research assis- 
tant for a comparative privatization project fo- 
cusing on the role of the financial sector. He 
says he “helps out” at the institute’s Confer- 
ence Services office, too. “I absolutely love it 
here in Prague, and am living with the awe- 
some family of a well known Czech conduc- 
tor.” Address: Klidna 6, 16 200 Prague 6, Czech 
Republic. VW Bill Fleig is doing sculpture and 
performance art in San Francisco. His work was 
a part of the show Commodities, sponsored by 
Secession Gallery and hosted by the Cheryl 
Haines Gallery in late summer. Bill is serving 
an apprenticeship with robotic sculptor Chico 
MacMurtrie, and earning a living as a carpen- 
ter. Address: 91 Central Ave., #101, San Fran- 
cisco, CA, 94117. ‘Telephone: (415) 255-4925. 
v Amanda Gardner has been accepted for 
graduate studies at Antioch New England 
Graduate Sch., where she will pursue a Master 
of Science degree in environmental studies with 
a concentration in environmental biology. 
Amanda is a teacher at the Keene, N.H., 
Montessori Sch. W As a Rotary Foundation am- 
bassador scholar representing the Murfreesboro 
(N.C.) Rotary Club and Rotary’s District 7720 
Christopher Harrell recently completed a year 
of study in Paris in the organ class of Marie- 
Louise Langlais at the Conservatoire Supérieur 
de Paris—C.N.R. He was also an organ scholar 
at the American Cathedral in Paris. Last year 
Christopher was featured in two programs of 
the National Public Radio program Pipe Dreams, 
whose producer and on-air personality is J. 
Michael Barone ’68, a senior executive producer 
at Minnesota Public Radio. W Jim Leaves 
Kitts, in an M.S. program in environmental 
advocacy at U. Michigan, is studying diet and 
conservation behavior in vegetarian student co- 
ops. His research may involve Oberlin’s 
Harkness and Fairchild co-ops. This semester 
he’s teaching a course on environmental social 
movements, and next semester he will teach 
American Utopian Experiments. He rubs shoul- 
ders with many other Oberlin alums at Michi- 
gan, including Chris Morrow ’88, who is in an 
M.S. program in resource policy and behavior, 
studying international environmental policy and 
management; Beth Delson ’89, who is studying 
the negotiated settlements of native American 
water rights with the help of an Oberlin Alum- 
nae Scholarship; and Andy Stubblefield 90, who 
is studying terrestrial ecology. Last school year 
Jim frequently saw Liam Downey ’88, who in 


May finished his M.S. program in environmen- 
tal advocacy, studying the implications of 
the environmental justice movement for 
environmental education. All except Liam may 
be reached, Jim says, by E-mail at 
Firstname.Lastname@um.cc.umich.edu. Richard 
Tucker 60 was one of Jim’s professors last year, 
and Rachel Bach Kaplan 58 is one of his pro- 
fessors this year. Rachel is a professor of envi- 
ronmental psychology at the U-M Sch. of Natu- 
ral Resources and Environment (SNRE). Her 
husband, Stephen Kaplan ’57, while not on the 
school’s faculty, sees many SNRE students in 
his courses, many of which are offered in the 
Dana Bldg., SNRE’s home. Steve is professor 
of psychology and of computer science and en- 
gineering (and was one of the OAM alumni 
editor’s favorite professors at Michigan—Ed.). 
Rachel and Steve’s son, Abram ’85, is director 
of environmental studies at Denison Coll. Jim’s 
thesis advisor has a daughter at Oberlin, and 
his academic advisor knew Oberlin sociology 
professor Al McQueen ’52—one of Jim’s pro- 
fessors at Oberlin—when AI taught at Eastern 
Michigan U. W Noelle Kocot has published 
60 of her poems in nationally known maga- 
zines, and her husband, Damon Tomblin has 
been writing “a lot” of music, Noelle says. The 
couple lives in Gainesville, Fla. W Damon 
Logiudice has become the computer-store in- 
tern at Oberlin. After graduation he started a 
small one- and two-color printing company 
serving nonprofit groups and wrote customized 
software programs, some of them used by the 
College. W Kathryn Meany, oboist, has com- 
pleted her master’s degree in performance and 
literature at the Eastman Sch. of Music. This 
summer she toured Japan and recorded a CD 
with the Eastman Wind Ensemble as principal 
oboist. In August she played at the wedding of 
her friend Dierdre Nichols ’91 and Brian 
Rasmussen. This year she joins the Colorado 
Symphony at as an acting hornist and oboist. 
Vv David Naselnik is a composition student of 
John Prescott at Southwest Missouri State U. 
Recently, David was one of eight winners in 
the 42nd Annual BMI Student Composer 
Awards, gaining recognition for his piece “Rain 
Rains Rained” for solo piano. W Alexandra 
Samuel has been working for the Ontario gov- 
ernment since June 1992, first for the minister 
of housing, and now for Premier Bob Rae. 
Alexandra travels around the province with the 
Premier, which gives her, she says, “a chance to 
meet a lot of interesting people and to learn a lot 
more about political manoevering.” Alexandra lives 
in downtown Toronto with Simon Blackstone, a 
man she met through the NDP government, 
and spends most of her time with political staff 
ers. “It is a great group of people, not unlike 
Oberlin,” she says: “about 400 socially conscious, 
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generally friendly left activists, trapped together 
for about four years.” She plans to go back to 
school in fall 1995 to study comparative politics 
and is looking at political science Ph.D. pro- 
grams in the U.S., Canada, and Britain. Mean- 
while, she invites correspondence from people who 
would enjoy campaigning next spring or summer 
for North America’s largest social democratic 
government. E-mail: samuela@gov.on.ca. 


i 993 Maggie Burns is in the M.A. 
program in English at Penn State U., studying 
Old and Middle English and medieval Latin. 
E-mail: mab21@psum.psu.edu. W After gradu- 
ation Daniel Gautier moved in with his par- 
ents. He was recently named Employee of the 
Month for the second time at Hardee’s, where 
he works. “If I keep up this level of achieve- 
ment, I may be promoted to salad-bar manager 
and eligible for full benefits,” he says. “If ev- 
erything works out, I could retire in 30 years 
with a full pension.” Address: c/o Cardwell, 289 
Burgess Ave., Indianapolis, IN 46129. W The 
Dhaka, Bangladesh, newspaper Morning Sun 
published two more of Naeem Mohaiemen’s 
op-ed pieces while he was on his Watson fel- 
lowship (see the fall 1994 issue for a descrip- 
tion of others). A December 1993 piece was 
about Christianity and blasphemy. A July 1994 
piece concerned families who control the 
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A White Scholar and the 
Black Community, 1945-1965: 
Essays and Reflections 
By AuGcusT MEIER ’55 
Praeger Publishers, 1991 
A collection of essays Meier, a white pro- 
fessor, wrote between 1945 and 1965, when 
he was teaching in black colleges and ac- 
tive in the civil rights movement. August 
Meier is Emeritus University Professor at 

Kent State University. 


The Twelve Who Survive: 
Strengthening Programmes of Early 
Childhood Development 
in the Third World 
By Ropert Myers ’55 
Routledge, 1992 
An argument for international organiza- 
tions and governments to invest 1n pro- 
grams devoted to growth, development, 
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Bangladesh financial sector; it questioned the 
relationship of that control to progress toward 
an egalitarian society there. Naeem is a con- 
sultant for Mercer Management Consulting in 
New York City. W Mordecai Moore has a new 
job as a sales representative for Case Paper, a 
job-lot paper house. His free time has been oc- 
cupied by dance lessons (swing and lindy), lift- 
ing in the gym, hiking trips in upstate New 
York, and a Thursday-night class on printing. 
Address: 620 Ft. Washington, New York, NY, 
10040. ‘Telephone: (212) 568-0739. W Sharén 
Oh and Andrew Willeke ’92 celebrated their 
wedding Aug. 14 in New York. Attending the 
service were Josh Kreckler, Hara Marks, 
Jessica Oi, and Beth Urban. They have taken 
the surname Oh-Willeke and will be residing 
in Buffalo, where Shar6én will be at SUNY-Buf- 
falo doing graduate work in American studies 
and Andrew will be practicing law after he 
graduates from U. Michigan Law Sch. in De- 
cember. W Andrew Roy is a client-services in- 
tern in the Houck Computing Center at Oberlin. 


lt 994 Saifuddin Ahmed is a client-ser- 
vices intern in the Houck Computing Center 
at Oberlin. W Carl Erikson has been named 
the 1993-94 GTE Academic All-American 
Team Member of the Year by the College 
Sports Information Directors of America. He 


and care in early childhood rather than 
programs focusing almost exclusively on 
further reducing mortality. Robert Myers 
is coordinator of the Consultative Group 
on Early Childhood Care and Development. 


French Pianism: 
An Historical Perspective 
By CHARLES TIMBRELL ’64 
Pro/Am Music Resources, 1992 
The first thorough examination of the 
French school of piano playing—from its 
roots in the Baroque era through major 
19th-century methods and masters, early 
20th-century recordings, and the mod- 
ern pianist/pedagogues. Charles Timbrell 


is professor of piano at Howard University. 


Peasant Power in China: 
The Era of Rural Reform, 
1979-1989 
By DanieL KELLIHER 775 
Yale University Press, 1992 
Although the Chinese government claimed 
credit for the transformation of China’s 
rural life, the author argues that it was the 
peasants themselves—with no organiza- 
tions or legal political voice of their own— 
who instigated the most radical changes 


is ina Ph.D. program in computer science and 
virtual reality at U. North Carolina. W Daryl 
Farmer is an intern for the African-American 
community in Oberlin’s Office of Multicultural 
Affairs. He is a former resident coordinator at 
North (renamed Langston) Hall and a past trea- 
surer of Abusua, the African-American students’ 
group. Daryl plans to enter law school in the 
fall. W Rachel Herr says that “after 10 months 
of intensive finger tapping and loud sighing” 
she has been accepted into the Peace Corps. 
She leaves for Africa Jan. 4 for three months of 
training in Thies, Senegal, followed by two years 
of service in rural Ivory Coast. Based in a child- 
care and maternity clinic “somewhere out in 
the bush,” she says, Rachel will be a rural health 
educator, working on projects that include help- 
ing to establish a rehydration center and pro- 
viding AIDS education in rural towns. “I can’t 
wait. It’s exactly what I’ve wanted, and I couldn’t 
be happier.” Her mail will forward from 5 
Thistle Ln., Santa Fe, NM 87501. Telephone: 
(505) 984-0771. W Diem Thi Nguyen is an 
intern for the Asian-American community in 
Oberlin’s Office of Multicultural Affairs. She is 
a former cochair of the Asian American Alli- 
ance and as a student was a peer liaison in Stu- 
dent Academic Services. W Isabella Ramona 
Moreno is intern for the Latino community in 
the Office of Multicultural Affairs at Oberlin. 


of the reform era. Daniel Kelliher is assis- 
tant professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota. 


The Erotic Impulse: 
Honoring the Sensual Self 
EpireD By Davip STEINBERG ’65 
Jeremy P. Tarcher/Perigee, 1992 

A collection of essays, poems, and stories 
examining the generative and healing 
power of eroticism. Contributors include 
Anne Sexton, Rollo May 730, Susie Bright, 
and Allen Ginsberg. David Steinberg is an 
author active in the feminist and men’s 
movements. 


To the Gates of Richmond: 
The Peninsula Campaign 
By STEPHEN WarD SEars ’54 
Ticknor & Fields, 1992 

The first complete full-length account of 
the largest campaign of the Civil War— 
General George McClellan’s 1862 Penin- 
sula campaign. Civil War historian Stephen 
Ward Sears is the author of several books, 
including Landscape Turned Red: The Battle 
of Antietam, which in 1983 won the 
Fletcher Platt Award for the best non- 
fiction book about the Civil War. 
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OFFICE OF THE 
OBERLIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
OH 44074-1089. Telephone: (216) 775- 
8692. Fax: (216) 775-8936. E-mail: 


alumoffc@ais.alumdev.oberlin.edu 


Executive Director: Midge Wood 
Brittingham 60 


Director, On-Campus Alumni Activi- 
ties: Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 


Administrative Assistants: Martha Pratt 
Walker; Twila Colley Conley 


ELECTED OFFICERS 


President: Eric Nilson ’82, 13600 Shaker 
Blvd. #802, Cleveland, OH 44120; (216) 
623-3000, office; (216) 491-9402, home 


President-Elect: Danette DiBiasio 
Wineberg 68, 2506 Kimberley, Ann Ar- 
bor, MI48104; (313) 983-6232, office; (313) 
995-0478, home 


Treasurer: Steve Watter ’74, 2945 Morris 
Rd., Ardmore, PA 19003; (610) 896-1230, 
office; (610) 642-8560, home 


REGIONAL CoorRDINATORS 


Regional coordinators keep Oberlin alumni 
in touch with the College and one another. 
Please call or write to them or Midge 
Brittingham for information about regional 
activities. 


Albany: Marci Galinkin ’87, Stephen 
Levi ’87, 169 Tampa Ave., Albany, NY 
12208; (518) 482-8856, office; (518) 489- 
1059, home 


Ann Arbor: Danette DiBiasio Wineberg 
68, 2506 Kimberley, Ann Arbor, MI 48104; 
(313) 983-6232, office; (313) 995-0478, 


home 


Atlanta: George Rainbolt ’84, 1079 
Seabord Ave., NE #19, Atlanta, GA 30307; 
(404) 651-2277, office; (404) 524-5439, 


home 

Austin: Susannah Erler’87, P.O. Box 7931, 
Austin, TX 78713; (512) 471-1631, office; 
(512) 479-8874, home 


Boston: Gayle Pinderhughes ’70, 2 Roslyn 
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Pl., Boston, MA 02130; (617) 495-2460, 
office; (617),522-3481,, home; Lisa 
Reichstein 792, 15 Harrison Rd. #1, W. 
Sommerville, MA 02144; (617) 627-3242, 
office; (617) 628-1291, home 


Chicago: Julia Lee ’87, 2322 N. Common- 
wealth Ave. #401, Chicago, IL 60614; (312) 
649-0049, office; (312) 528-0003, home 


Cleveland: Vacant. Call Alumni Associa- 
tion office if interested. 


Columbus: Cynthia Brown ’74, 196 S. 
Parkview, Bexley, OH 43209; (614) 253- 
5848, home 


Dayton: Sarah Spicer 790, 28 N. Belmont 
Ave., Springfield, OH 45503; (614) 224- 
2235, office; ($13) 325-6926, home 


Denver/Boulder: Lori Schwartz 785, 86 
Grant St. #38, Denver, CO 80203; (303) 
744-7268, home 


Detroit: Sharna Davis Hatcher ’82, 463 Ivy 
Wood Ct., Rochester, MI 48307; (313) 956- 
0720, office; (810) 656-4905, home 


Hartford: Michael Sabiers ’69, 1044 
‘Troutbrook Dr., West Hartford, CT 06119; 
(203) 768-4211, office; (203) 232-1315, 


home 


Honolulu: John Charles ’87, EWC Box 
1043, 1777 East-West Rd., Honolulu, HI 
96848; (808) 944-7873, office; (808) 944- 
7339, home 


Kansas City: Beverly Norfleet Brown 754, 
10216 Foster, Overland Park, KS 66212; 
(913) 381-0519, home 


Kentucky: Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, 2317 
The Woods Ln., Lexington, KY 40502; 
(606) 269-1347, home 


Lorain County: Betty Langvand Spel- 
man 736, 116 Kendal Dr., Oberlin, OH 
44074; (216) 774-7104, home 


Los Angeles: Dr. Diana Savas ’77, 214 S. 
Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, CA 91106; (818) 
585-7158, office; (818) 683-9643, home 


Louisiana: Allison Upshaw ’88, 8425 Ned 
#D, Baton Rouge, LA 70820; (504) 922- 
3244, office; (504) 768-9928, home 


Madison: Jennifer Grossman 794, 945 
Spaight St. #2, Madison, WI 53703; (608) 
284-0634, home 


Milwaukee: Douglas Frazer ’80, Karen 
Schapiro ’80, 6405 N. Berkeley Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, WI 53217; (414) 272-1424, office; 
(414) 228-6646, home 


New York: Katy Sears ’83, 12 Princeton 
Ave. #C, Princeton, NJ 08540; (609) 497- 
5782, office; (609) 252-0050, home 


North Carolina: Rebecca Longley ’86, 300- 
35C Woodcroft Parkway, Durham, NC 
27713; (919) 941-7153, office; (919) 493- 
6503, home 


Philadelphia: Patricia Leiby Benes’72, 435 
Freemont St., Phoenixville, PA 19460; (610) 
921-7507, office; (610) 933-0595, home 


Portland: Robert Hopkins ’70, Copeland, 
Landye, Bennet & Wolf, 3500 First Inter- 
state Tower, Portland, OR 97201; (503) 
224-4100, office; (503) 286-4586, home 


Providence: L. William Cheney ’60, 15 
Fairfield Dr., N. Kingstown, RI.02852; (401) 
825-2258, office; (401) 884-0181, home 


Rochester: Jan Phillips 56, 41 Harper 
Dr., Pittsford, NY 14534; (716) 381-8978, 


home 


St. Louis: Emily Miller ’82, 7548 Ethel, St. 
Louis, MO 63117; (314) 746-4508, office; 
(314) 644-4770, home 


San Francisco: Anita Belofsky *82, 1419 
Irving St. #2, San Francisco, CA 94122; 
(415) 731-6505, home; Deborah Loft 65, 9 
Francis Ave., San Anselmo, CA 94960; (415) 
485-9492, office; (415) 459-7271, home 


Seattle: Constance Boylan Brennand ’51, 
2038 139th Pl. SE, Bellevue, WA 98005; 
(206) 455-6284, office; (206) 746-4324, 


home 


South Florida: Barbara Whitman Rostov 
61, 12051 S.W. 69 Pl., Miami, FL 33156; 
(305) 661-9438, home 


Toledo: Vacant. Call Alumni Office if in- 
terested. 


Twin Cities: Matthew Urda 793, 915 SE 
6th St., Minneapolis, MN 55414; (612) 331- 
5095, home 


Washington, D.C.: Pam Hines ’74, 10670 
Weymuth St. #103, Bethesda, MD 20814; 
(202) 326-6509, office; (301) 530-1162, 
home 


Westchester Co./S. Connecticut: Mark 
Choi ’88, 30 Anchorage Dr., Black Rock, 
CT 06606; (212) 909-2084, office; (203) 
579-8984, home; Anne “Kiki” Heitkamp 
Eglinton ’51, 330 Highbrook Ave., Pelham, 
NY 10803; (914) 738-2360, home 


Western Massachusetts: Hershel 
Shohan ’50, 56 Sheerman Ln., Amherst, 


MA 01002; (413) 549-4015, home 
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STAFF John R. Spencer, July 15, 1994, 
in Durham, N.C., at 70. A former director of 
Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum and 
a faculty member from 1962 to 1974, he was 
an authority on Italian Renaissance art. He 
had also been the director of the Duke U. 
Museum of Artand on the faculties of Duke, 
Yale, and U. Florida. From 1972 to 1978 he 
was director of the museum program of the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 


| 9 | 5 Elinor Cook McDowell, July 
21, 1994, in Philipsburg, Pa., at 100. After 
graduating from Oberlin, she received bach- 
elor of science and master of education de- 
grees from Pennsylvania State U. In 1919 
she sailed for Europe and the Russian 
Caucasus to provide war relief work in refu- 
gee camps. She returned to the U.S. in 1928 
and taught in public schools until her retire- 
ment in 1960. 


| 9 | ] Theodore Victor Bastel, July 
5, 1994, in Shaker Heights, Ohio, at 99. 
After receiving his degree in political sci- 
ence, he enlisted in the military and served 
in Italy. After earning a law degree from 
Cleveland State U., he worked at Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Co. in Cleveland, where he 
was later vice president of Union Com- 
merce Bank and manager of the George H. 
Bender Insurance Co. In the 1940s he 
chaired the board of the United Church of 
Christ in Cleveland and was a Sunday school 
superintendent. He leaves a daughter. 


| 9 18 Charlotte Kelly Westerman, 
Apr. 5, 1994, at 98 in Scottdale, Pa. She 
graduated with a degree in physical edu- 
cation and worked as a reconstruction 
aide after World War I. She earned an 
M.A. in sociology from Wayne State Us: 
and became a charter member of the Na- 
tional Assoc. of Workers, where she also 
was a teacher. Surviving are her children, 
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Richard ’47 and Carol ’50; six grandchil- 
dren, including Perry ’78; and seven great- 


grandchildren. 


| 9 | 9 Sarah M. Riley, Nov. 12, 1991, 
in Powell, Wyo., at 90. After leaving Ober- 
lin, she attended Carnegie Inst. of Technol- 
ogy for business. She was an executive secre- 
tary for 43 years in Philadelphia and in 
Bedford and Cleveland, Ohio; she was a real 
estate broker with her own company, Riley 
Realty, in Cleveland from 1948 to 1963, 
when she retired. She helped form the 
‘Twinsburg (Ohio) Historical Soc. 


| 9) | CORRECTION: The late Mary 
S. Yocom 716, mentioned in the obituary 
of her sister, Frances L. Yocom’21, was an 
Oberlin professor of early childhood edu- 
cation, not physical education, as errone- 
ously reported in the fall 1994 issue of the 
alumni magazine. 


| 92) Abigail Warner Barber, May 4, 
1994, in Perrysburg, Ohio, at 93. After 
graduating from Oberlin, she attended Co- 
lumbia U., Peoples Coll. in Denmark, U. 
San Marcos in Peru, and U. Mexico. She was 
a physical-education instructor at Western 
Reserve Coll. for Women in the mid-’20s, 
and then worked for 10 years in the admin- 
istration of the YWCA. Listed in Who’s Who 
in American Women, in the ’40s she was 
lecturer in Spanish and director of health 
education at U. Toledo. She is survived by 
her husband, Robert. 


Maxwell Hahn, Aug. 24, 1994, in Pomona, 
Calif., at 94. He worked briefly as a journal- 
ist, then in public relations for colleges and 
hospitals. He was the director of the Associ- 
ated Hosp. Service of New York and the 
United Hosp. Fund from 1929 to 1939. As 
advisor to Marshall Field III, a banker and 
publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times, he helped 
set up the Field Foundation in 1941 and 
retired as its director. He earned an LL.D. at 
Morehouse Coll. in 1969. His wife, the former 
Irene Caulkins ’22, survives. 


Lucy Codella McGuire, Aug. 10, 1993, in 
Lewiston, N.Y., at 92. She received an A.B. 
in French from Oberlin, then an M.A. 
from Columbia U. in foreign language, 
followed by studies of French at Middle- 
bury, Italian and French at Hunter Coll., 
and Italian at New York U. She was a for- 
eign-language teacher at two high schools 
in New York, Islip H.S. and White Plains 
H.S., retiring from White Plains HS. in 
1962. Her son survives. 


| 923 Edwin Lewis Harmon, Sept. 17, 
1994, in Grosse Pointe, Mich., at 93. He 
retired as medical director of Michigan Blue 
Cross—where he pioneered home health 
care—but continued asa medical consultant 
until he was 90. Earlier he had been assistant 
director of University Hosps. in Cleveland 
and director of Grasslands Hosp. in 
Westchester County, N.Y. He was a lec- 
turer on hospital administration at the Co- 
lumbia U. Sch. of Public Health and on the 
boards of the Westchester Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Assoc. and the Westchester 
Heart Assoc. His medical degree was from 
Western Reserve (now Case Western Re- 
serve) U. Surviving are three children, in- 
cluding Robert ’55 and Anne Harding ’65, 


and a grandson. 


Henry Charles Hawley, Feb. 12, 1994, in 
Exeter, N.H., at 93. He received-an A.B. in 
economics from Oberlin, then entered 
Harvard, where he earned an M.B.A. and a 
D.C.S. He taught at Hobart Coll., where he 
headed the Economics Dept.; the Harvard 
Business Sch.; and U. Maine, where he re- 
tired as professor of business administration 
and won the Nicholas Salgo Award for out- 
standing teaching. Survivors include four 
children, 14 grandchildren, and 14 great- 
grandchildren. 


1924 Naomi Uncapher Fisher, June 
15, 1994, in Mansfield, Ohio, at 92. She 
received her A.B. in sociology at Oberlin, 
then studied sociology at YWCA Sch. From 
1930 to 1934 she was executive director of 
Mansfield’s YWCA, and from 1939 to 1962 
she was a YWCA volunteer board member 
and career counselor in Mansfield. Ason and 
three grandchildren survive. 


Eleanor Ashcroft Michael, Oct. 16, 1993, 
in Newport, R.I., at 88. After graduating 
from Oberlin, she received an A.B. in educa- 
tion from Fairmont State Coll., then taught 
first grade at Butcher Primary Sch. in 
Fairmont, W.Va. Her son survives. 


9) 5 Giles Edwin Dawson, Aug. 26, 
1994, in Washington, D.C., at 91. Profes- 
sor emeritus of English at Catholic U. and 
senior fellow at the Southeastern Inst. of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, he 
earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Cornell U. in English literature and taught 
at U. North Dakota and Case Western 
Reserve U. Earlier he had worked as a 
reference librarian at the Folger Library 
in Washington. He served in WW II. His 


wife, the former Margaret White, sur- 
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Memorial Minute 


Erwin Nathaniel 
Griswold ’25, ’82hon. 


Honorary Trustee 
1904-1994 


By 
William R. Perlik ’48 


rwin N. Griswold was, by anyone’s 
measure, a great man and a person of 
historic stature. Brilliant scholar and au- 
thor; educator of world renown; public 
servant of unselfish devotion; student of 


cow to Wash- 
ington to en- 
hance man’s 
willingness to live with man; wise counse- 
lor and superb advocate; curious and in- 
quiring hobbyist who many times over 
found fascination in the unusual and ar- 
cane; loyal son of Oberlin deeply steeped 
in her traditions and committed to her 
greatness—we shall not in our lifetime 
see his likes once more among us. 

For 44 years, beginning at the tender 
age of 32, Erwin Griswold served his 
beloved alma mater as a fully engaged 
trustee. His service as an active trustee 
touched the presidencies of five Oberlin 
presidents; his service as an honorary 
trustee, which for Erwin Griswold was 
very active, touched the presidencies of 
two more. So all together his trusteeship 
touched the presidencies of more than 
half of Oberlin’s 13 presidents. 


The quality of Erwin Griswold’s trust- 
eeship was remarkable and inspiring. Even 
the most senior of us in years of service on 
the board saw only a small slice of his 
service, but what we saw was awesome. 
Far sooner than most of us he understood 
that private liberal arts colleges in gen- 
eral, Oberlin included, were sowing the 
seeds for a troublesome future by approv- 
ing unsustainable cost increases. He was 
alert for opportunities to prod the board 
into questioning assumptions about how 
important decisions are made at Oberlin. 
He also pushed trustees to consider if 
those assumptions allowed the board to 
discharge its fiduciary responsibilities ad- 
equately, and if the assumptions left the 
institution in a position to gain the most 
from the enormous talent and institution- 
alized love that envelops Oberlin. The 
range of his interests affecting Oberlin 
was breathtaking. A letter from him might 
hit on important institutional issues in 
one paragraph and on the location of the 
Oberlin Inn’s electric razor and hair dryer 
plug-in receptacles in the next. His love 
for Oberlin touched this place at all levels. 

Let us hope that Oberlin will be fortu- 
nate enough to have others of Erwin 
Griswold’s wisdom and devotion among 
its sons and daughters. 


WiLiiaM R. PERLIK/is chairman of 
the Oberlin College Board of Trustees. A 
version of this Memorial Minute was 


adopted by the board December 3, 1994. 


Editor’s note: Erwin Nathaniel Griswold 
died November 19, 1994, in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. He served as United States 
Solicitor General under Presidents 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Richard M. Nixon 
and was dean of the Harvard Law School 
for more than 20 years. A noted constitu- 
tional scholar and champion of civil rights, 
Griswold argued 127 cases before the 
United States Supreme Court—only four 
other lawyers in history have argued more. 

Mr. Griswold graduated from Harvard 


Law School in 1928. He worked for a few ; 
years at his father’s Cleveland law firm 
before joining the solicitor general’s office 
as a staff attorney. In 1934 Harvard Law 
School invited him to teach as an assistant 
professor. He became a full professor a few 
years later, and in 1946 he was named dean. 
He held that post until 1967, when he was 
named solicitor general. In 1973 he joined 
the Washington, D.C., firm of Jones, Day, 
Reavis & Pogue as a private lawyer. 

As dean of Harvard Law School at the 
height of the McCarthy era, Mr. Griswold 
wrote The Fifth Amendment Today, a book 
denouncing Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and examining the constitutional protec- 
tion against self-incrimination. He later 
served as an expert witness for Thurgood 
Marshall in several of the cases Marshall 
argued that laid the foundation for the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation order in 
Brown v. Board of Education. He served 
on the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission under Presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. Griswold was an active College 
trustee from 1936 to 1980—serving the 
longest in Oberlin’s 20th-century his- 
tory. After 1980, as an honorary trustee, 
he regularly attended board meetings; his 
last was in December 1993. He was presi- 
dent of the Class of 1925 for many years, 
and in 1991 he was named an honorary 
member and honorary president of the 
Friends of the Oberlin College Library. 

Mr. Griswold is survived by his wife of 
63 years, Harriet; a daughter, Hope 
Murrow’54;ason, William 759; a brother, 
James 731; a sister, Jane Holmes 733; five 
grandchildren; one great-grandchild; 
and several nieces and nephews, includ- 
ing Susan Blandy ’60, Jane ’64, James 
Blandy ’90, Charles Blandy ’94, and 
Alexandra Radocchia ’95. 

Memorial contribution may be made 
to the Oberlin College Library’s James 
H. and Hope Griswold Book Fund, which 
Mr. Griswold established in memory of 
his parents. 


1925 continveD 

vives. His first wife, the former Margaret 
Williams ’24, died in 1957. Other survi- 
vors include five children, nine grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


| 9) 6 Phyllis Rae Osborn, Oct. 8, 1994, 


in Kalamazoo, Mich., at 91. She received an 
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M.A. in social service from U. Chicago and 
worked at the Federal Bureau of Public 
Assistance in Kansas City, Mo., before be- 
coming a professor of social work at Chi- 
cago. She was a regional representative in the 
Bureau of Family Services anda Fulbright 
scholar in Great Britain. Her sister, 
Lorene Jewell ’15, predeceased her. Survi- 


| 
vors include two nieces and two nephews. 


Besse Stackpole Shober, May 14, 1994, 
in Huron, Ohio, at 89. A pianist and mem- 
ber of Pi Kappa Lambda, she pursued 
graduate studies at Juilliard. She taught 
music at Redfield Coll., Huron Coll., and 
Northern State Coll. She was recognized 


WINTER 1995 


as an outstanding teacher by the Music 
Teachers National Assoc. Her daughter, 
a grandson, and a great-grandson survive. 


| 92] Louise Crafton Wagner, July 6, 
1994, in Hartford, Conn., at 87 of pneumo- 
nia. She graduated magna cum laude and 
Phi Beta Kappa with an A.B. in Latin. She 
then earned an M.A. in French from U. 
Illinois and studied at the Sorbonne. She 
taught Latin and French at high schools in 
Kansas and Iowa, as well as at the Iowa State 
Teacher’s Coll. She is survived by her hus- 
band, J. Richard ’29; a daughter, Ellie Lin- 
den *62; and two grandchildren. 


Martya Margaret Hester, June 6, 1994, 
in Cincinnati at 94. In 1928 she began 
missionary work in Japan at the Aoba 
Training Sch. During WW II she was a 
volunteer in internment camps for Japa- 
nese Americans. She joined the Commu- 
nity of the Transfiguration, in Cincin- 
nati, in 1945. As Sister Mariya Margaret 
she taught at Bethany Home School and 
at St. Simon’s Sch. about 10 years, then 
returmed to; japan to teach at St: 
Christopher’s Kindergarten in Sendai. 
Returning from Japan in 1971, she was 
appointed guest mistress of her religious 
community. 


Catherine Cameron Titus, June 14, 
1994, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, at 88. She 
earned an A.B. in general and English 
literature and taught at Lorain County 
schools. A volunteer in many activities, 
for six years she managed the Kenyon 
Coll. Bookstore. She is survived by her 
husband, Paul ’26; three children, including 
Charles ’55; eight grandchildren, including 
Ann Wickham ’83; three great-grandchil- 


dren; a brother; a niece; and a nephew. 


1928 Marian Holcomb LaFranchi, 
May 20, 1994, in Orcutt, Calif., a week 
before her 87th birthday. After receiving 
an A.B. in general and English literature 
from Oberlin, she worked as an English 
teacher for five years. She then attended 
U. California-Berkeley for English and 
became a homemaker. Two cousins, 
Lorraine Scullin and Robert Holcomb, 
both ’26, preceded her in death. Her hus- 


band, Edward, survives. 


Vivian Kendeigh Sutton, June 10, 1994, 
in Atlanta, Ga., at 87. She received her 
A.B. in French, then taught French for a 
year at the Milan, Ohio, high school. She 
was predeceased by her brother, 5. Charles 
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Kendeigh °26, and a cousin, Dorothy 
Vixseboxse ’28. Her husband, Edward ’27, 


survives. 


| 929 Eleanor Garnhart Arthur, Aug. 
24, 1994, in Toledo, Ohio, at 86. Having 
studied at the Northwestern U. Sch. of 
Speech and at Emerson Coll., she taught 
at public schools in Milan, Ohio. She was 
a member of the American Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women, a member of the Toledo 
Art Museum, and a trustee of the Toledo 
YWCA. Survivors include two children 
and two grandchildren. 


Stella Mallory Dickerman, Sept. 15, 
1991, in Rindge, N.H., at 83. She had 
Alzheimer’s disease. Her body was found 
Sept. 17, 1994; she had been missing since 
Sept. 13, 1991 (see “Losses in the Oberlin 
Family,” Spring 1992 OAM). She gradu- 
ated valedictorian with an A.B. in art edu- 
cation. She drew national recognition for 
her landscape painting and in 1990 had an 
art show at the Oberlin Senior Center. 
Two children survive. Her daughter, 
Maryann Caldwell, has written a book 
about the experience of being a relative of 
a lost person. 


Theda Chapman Ellsworth, Aug. 19, 
1994, in Boulder, Colo., at 85. She at- 
tended the College until the end of her 
junior year, then became a homemaker. 
She is survived by her husband, Ralph 
Ellsworth ’29. 


Mary McNutt Gillespie, July 16, 1994, 
in Corvallis, Oreg., at 87. She received a 
B.A. in French and music from Wooster 
Coll., a B.M. in pipe organ from Oberlin, 
and an M.A. in French from Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve 
U.). She also held an associate degree 
from the American Guild of Organists. 
From 1927 to 1929 she taught French at 
Oberlin, where she lived in French House, 
and later taught French at the Coll. of 
Wooster. In addition to holding many 
other teaching positions around the coun- 
try, she was director of music at the Inter- 
mountain Indian Sch. in Brigham City, 
Utah. In 1971 she taught English at the 
National Rehabilitation Inst. in Saigon, 
for which she received an Award of Merit 
from the Vietnam Ministries. After an 
organ performance at Oxford she was made 
Knight of the Order of the Sacred Cup. 
Surviving are her husband, Arthur; three 
children; two grandchildren; a brother; 
two nephews; and a niece. 


Grace Randall Holmes, Aug. 4, 1994, in 
Dunn Loring, Va., at 87. Having earned 
an A.B. in music education, she super- 
vised music education for the Dover, Del., 
public schools. She sang in public, includ- 
ing at Constitution Hall in Washington, 
D.C., for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. She was married to the late 
Robert Holmes, who taught economics at 
Oberlin from 1934 to 1936. She is sur- 
vived by two children, including Rebecca 
Herzog ’64; six grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Alice Helen Hughes, Sept. 27, 1994, in 
Oberlin at 87. Before graduation she trans- 
ferred to Cleveland Marshall Law Sch., 
where she earned an LL.B. During WWI 
she inspected landing craft for the navy; 
later she worked for the FBI. She retired as 
an engineering and legal secretary. 


| 93 0 Lawrence Edward Imhoff, July 

22, 1994, in Bethesda, Md., at 85. His 
Oberlin A.B. was in economics; he earned a 
B.S. from Manchester Coll. in science and 
physical education and an M.Ed. in physical 
education from Purdue U. Serving in the 
Army Air Forces in World War II, he was 
awarded the Bronze Star and Purple Heart. 
He worked as a budget analyst at the Com- 
merce Dept. and at the Interior Dept., retir- 
ing as deputy assistant and receiving the 
Commerce Dept.’s Gold Medal. His wife, 
the former Maybelle Carroll 731, died in 
1989. Two daughters survive. 


Rollo Reese May, Oct. 22, 1994, in 
Tiburon, Calif., at 85 of congestive heart 
failure. An influential psychologist and 
psychotherapist, his best known books are 
Love and Willand The Courage to Create. In 
his New York Times obituary, Eric Pace 
wrote that in his writings May “empha- 
sized people’s desire for self-fulfillment 
and the positive aspects of humanity’s 
potential. ... One of his main insights was 
a conviction that much of human behavior 
is motivated by a profound, underlying 
sense of anxiety, which he felt it was im- 
portant to address in psychotherapy.” He 
was a cofounder of the Assoc. for Human- 
istic Psychology, whose members avoid 
Freudian interpretations and out of whose 
philosophy grew the human potential 
movement. On the faculty at the William 
Allanson White Inst., he was a visiting 
professor at several other institutions, in- 
cluding Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. He 
won the American Psychological Assoc.’s 
award for making a distinguished contri- 
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bution to clinical psychology and the 
association’s gold medal fora distinguished 
career in psychology. He held a B.D. from 
Union Theological Sem., and his doctor- 
ate in clinical psychology was from Colum- 
bia U. Survivors include his wife, Georgia; 
three children, including Allegra 64; four 
stepchildren; 12 grandchildren and step- 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


193 | Robert Pardee Adams, July 2, 
1994, in Seattle, Wash., at 84 after being 
diagnosed with cancer of the pancreas. A 
chemistry major, in his senior year he re- 
ceived a fellowship for an additional year of 
literary study. He earned a Ph.D. from U. 
Chicago in English and taught the subject 
at Cornell U., Parsons Coll., Michigan State 
U., and U. Washington. He authored The 
Better Part of Valor, a study of Renaissance 
literature that earned him recognition in 
Who’s Who in America. Three children, in- 
cluding Claire Luhrs ’65, survive, as do 
three grandchildren; two brothers, Will- 
iam ’32 and Richard ’34; and a sister, Alice 
Dart ’39. Remembrances may be sent to 
the William H. and Florence G. Adams 
Scholarship, Oberlin Coll. Office of De- 
velopment, Bosworth Hall, 50 W. Lorain 
St., Oberlin, OH, 44074. 


Pauline Wallace Stephens, Aug. 5, 1994, 
in Pomona, Calif., at 84 following compli- 
cations from a stroke. Her A.B. was in 
sociology. She was a social worker in Cleve- 
land, where later she did window displays 
for Halle Brothers department stores. She 
also worked for the Red Cross and was its 
club director of personnel in London. She 
was on the boards of directors for the Camp 
Fire Girls, United Way, and League of 
Women Voters and was president of the 
Parent Teachers Assoc., all in West Covina, 
Calif., where in 1965 she was named Citi- 
zen of the Year. She leaves three children, 
seven grandchildren, and a sister. 


| 932 James Bowen Fulk, July 15, 1994, 
in San Mateo, Calif., at 84. After receiving 
his A.B. in economics, he entered the print- 
ing-equipment business. Self-employed, he 
retired in 1982. His wife, the former Valda 
Coltrane ’32, survives. 


Alice Roberts Havens, Apr. 15, 1994, in 
Hendersonville, Tenn., at 84. She graduated 
from the conservatory and worked as a vocal- 
music teacher at Marshall Elementary Sch. 
in Easthampton, N.Y. A son survives. 
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Lloyd Vincent Hennings, Sept. 4, 
1994, in San Antonio, at 83. He earned 
an A.B. in English and an M.A. in his- 
tory from Oberlin and for more than 40 
years taught in Elyria, Whitehouse, and 
York Township, Ohio, and in Madison, 
Wis. In retirement he volunteered for 
his church, Common Cause, and other 
civic service. He is survived by his wife, 
Irene; two children, including Ann 
Berg 755; five grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


| 933 Albert William Hardesty, 
Sept. 28, 1994, in Indian Run, Ohio, at 
85. He served in the army and retired as 
an agent for the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. Survivors include his 


brother, George ’34, and a nephew. 


936 Mildred McAfee Horton, 
Sept. 2, 1994, in Randolph, N.H., at 94. 
She was dean of women at Oberlin from 
1934 to 1936, when Oberlin awarded 
her an honorary degree. She left Oberlin 
to become president of Wellesley Coll. 
She retired as Wellesley’s president in 
1949, having taken a three-year leave of 
absence from Wellesley beginning in 
1942 to become director of the WAVES 
during WWII. She was the first woman 
to receive a commission in the United 
States Naval Reserve, and in 1945 was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. One of the first women to serve 
as president of the American Assoc. of 
Colleges, she was on the board of direc- 
tors of the National Broadcasting Co., 
the Radio Corp. of America, and the 
New York Life Insurance Co. She was a 
trustee on many national and interna- 
tional boards, including the New York 
Public Library; she chaired the board of 
the American Coll. of Greece in Athens. 
Her husband, Douglas, and four step- 


children survive. 


T. Charles Lee, Aug. 17, 1994, in Palm 
Beach, Fla., at 79 of cancer. He earned 
an M.A. and Ph.D. from the Union 
Theological Sem. Sch. of Sacred Music. 
He was organist and choirmaster of the 
Brick Church in Manhattan, music di- 
rector and conductor of the Oratorio Soc. 
of New York, and director of choral ac- 
tivities at Lehman Coll. of City U. of New 
York. His wife, Shpresa, survives. 


| 93] Elizabeth Strawbridge Burrage, 
Aug. 27, 1994, in Redmond, Wash., at 
78. After graduation she received a B.S. 


from Simmons Coll., followed by a U.S. 
Navy Commission and active duty in 
WWII. Most recently she was employed at 
Seattle U., where she worked in the teacher- 
placement office. She is survived by four 
children, three grandsons, two great-grand- 
daughters, and two nephews. 


Norman Ramson Gutry, Sept. 22, 1994, 
in Columbus, Ohio, at 88. After earning 
his Oberlin B.D. in 1938 he attended gradu- 
ate school in philosophy at Western Re- 
serve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) 
and Ohio State U. He was a minister until 
1948, when he began a career as executive 
director of various mental-health institu- 
tions. He received the 1959 award of the 
Central Ohio Social Workers Assn. for 
“outstanding contribution of an individual 
to social welfare in Columbus.” He is sur- 


vived by his wife, Arlene. 


Lucy Adele Woodruff Ryall, July 16, 1994, 
in Middletown, Ohio, at 79. She graduated 
from the conservatory and taught music at 
several Hamilton, Ohio, public schools. 
Survivors include her husband, John 736; 
two children, and five grandchildren. 


938 Edith Josephine Baker, Apr. 13, 
1993, at 81. A violinist with the Dallas 
Symphony from 1945 to 1948, and with the 
Toledo Symphony from 1948 to 1950, she 
was also a music teacher and lecturer at 
Toledo U. After graduation from Oberlin, 
where she was a violin major, she earned 


her M.M. at Indiana U.—Bloomington. 


Gladys Hunt Murray, Aug. 2, 1994, in 
Jamesville, N.Y., at 78. She had worked for 
Blue Cross in Harrisburg, Pa., and Kemper 
Insurance in Syracuse, N.Y. A former presi- 
dent of the auxiliary of Upstate Medical 
Center, she served on the board of direc- 
tors of the Syracuse Symphony Guild and 
the Syracuse Boy’s Club. She was also 
former president of the Portfolio Club and 
the Town and Country Garden Club. Sur- 
viving are a daughter, two sons, and five 
grandchildren. 


| 939 Dorothy Sloman Belding, June 
2, 1994, in Cambridge, Mass., at 77. Her 
Oberlin A.B. was in art history and studio 
art. She was active in the Lexington (Mass.) 
Arts and Crafts Soc. Surviving are her 
husband, John °37; two daughters, in- 
cluding Elizabeth Schmidt °67; two 
grandchildren; and a sister, Estelle 
Rondestvedt ’42. This entry corrects that 


of the Fall 1994 OAM. 
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Marvin Clarence Howe, Aug. 3, 1994, 
in Traverse City, Mich., at 76 of cancer. 
Marvin was the first person to receive a 
bachelor’s degree of music in French horn 
at Oberlin. He earned a master’s degree at 
Ithaca Coll. and master’s and doctoral 
degrees at U. Iowa. He taught at the 
Interlochen Center for the Arts for 22 
years and then for 14 years at Eastern 
Michigan U., retiring in 1980. In June he 
was made a lifetime honorary member of 
the International Horn Soc. Besides his 
wife, Arline, three children and six grand- 
children survive. 


Arthur Putman Underhill, July 21, 
1994, in Massillon, Ohio, at 76. Follow- 
ing his Oberlin degree with a degree in 
law from Western Reserve U. (now Case 
Western Réserve U.), he was in private 
law practice until May 1, 1994, a total of 
51 years. Survivors include his wife, 
Martha, and a sister. 


Memorial Minute 


Jesse Philips °37, 88hon. 


Honorary Trustee 
1914-1994 


By 
William R. Perlik ’48 


nyone who ever spent an hour with 
Jesse Philips learned a lot about this 
remarkably direct and open man. His in- 
o telligence, cre- 
B ativity, energy, 
2 and wide-rang- 
— ing interests 
® flowed through 
™ any substantial 
© conversation 
Swith Jesse 
2 Philips. As I 
think 
about him one 
sentence cap- 
tures his most striking attributes—Jesse 
Philips believed strongly and he knew how 
to get things done. 
When he graduated from Oberlin in 
1937, this son of Hungarian immigrants 


back 


Patricia Louckes Wiley, May 5, 1994, in 
Richmond, Va., at 77 of vascular and pulmo- 
nary disease. She was the retired chair of the 
departmentofpsychiatricnursing at the Medi- 
cal Coll. of Virginia (MCV), holding that post 
from 1969 to 1982. During WWI she served 
stateside as a navy nurse. Her nursing cer- 
tificate was from the Henry Ford Hosp. 
Sch. of Nursing, her bachelor’s degree from 
Johns Hopkins U., master’s from U. Balti- 
more, and doctorate from Boston U. She 
developed MCV’s graduate program in psy- 
chiatric nursing leading to a master of science 
degree in nursing, the first in the state. She is 
survived by two sisters, Ruth Campbell ’31 
and Jeanne Murphy ’32, and a brother. 


| 940 Richard Lowe Hirschberg, July 
22, 1994, in Arlington, Va., at 75 of pancre- 
atic cancer. Following his magna cum laude 
graduation from Oberlin, where he earned 
a bachelor’s degree in economics, he en- 
tered Harvard Law Sch. and in the same 


York he impressed Greyhound so much 
that they appointed him their booking 
agent for all Greyhound business on cam- 
pus. Treasurer of the Peace Society, circu- 
lation manager for the Oberlin Review, 
member of the Public Affairs Society and 
Delta Sigma Rho, Jesse Philips was as well 
a top-notch wrestler and football player. 
He was a paradigm of Oberlin’s ideal of 
scholar-athlete, graduating magna cum 
laude in economics. From here, Jesse 
Philips wenton to Harvard where he earned 
his M.B.A. with an honors scholarship 
from the state of Connecticut. 

A master of the entrepreneurial tal- 
ents that vitalize private enterprise, Jesse 
Philips energized one company after an- 
other, at one time rescuing his principle 
enterprise from the edge of collapse and 
bringing it forward as a startling success 
story. The unique combination of vision, 
determination, and executive talents at the 
core of Jesse Philips’s business acumen 
gave his business career an enviable stamp. 

But commerce was only one of Jesse 
Philips’s passions. A life-long ardent and 
active sports participant, he maintained 
community and philanthropic interests that 
added to the portrait of a broad-gauged 
and generous human being. Opera, art 
institutes, stage theater, Olympics, hospi- 
tals, and social and youth agencies, were 


year enlisted in the Naval Reserve, where he 
was stationed in Hawaii following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. After release from active 
duty, which included participation in D- 
Day landings, he returned to law school, 
graduating in 1947. He placed first in the 
bar exam for the state of Ohio and remained 
in the law field until 1974. At various times 
he practiced for law firms, for the National 
Coal Assoc., in the federal government, and 
privately. He retired from the Naval Re- 
serve as a lieutenant commander in 1979. 
He is survived by his wife, Martha; a daugh- 
ter; three brothers, including his twin, Rob- 
ert 40; and two grandchildren. 


William Carroll Stewart, July 7, 1994, in 
Columbus, Ohio, at 75. A retired Meth- 
odist minister, he earned a B.D. at 
Oberlin’s Graduate Theological Sem. af- 
ter graduating from the College with an 
A.B. in sociology. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris, and three sons, including Mark ’69. 


higher education. A College trustee from 
1968 to 1987, he brought a practical per- 
spective and spirited style that enriched 
and enlivened board deliberations. He 
added to the important work of major 
board committees. And over the years he 
shared his financial resources generously 
with Oberlin and several other institutions 
of higher education. 

We shall miss this exceptional and tal- 
ented man. 


WicviiaM R. PERLIK~¢s chairman of the 
Oberlin College Board of Trustees. A version 
of this Memorial Minute was adopted by the 
board December 3, 1994. 


Editor’s note: Jesse Philips died November 
30, 1994, in Salt Lake City after suffering 
a heart attack. He was 80 years old. He 
chaired the Board of Trustees’ Budget and 
Finance Committee for many years. The 
Philips Physical Education Center was 
named in his honor for his gift towards its 
construction. 

A long-time resident of Dayton, Ohio, 
Mr. Philips was chief executive officer 
and chairman of Philips Industries, which 
made windows, doors, heaters, and other 
parts for mobile homes. He was preceded 
in death by his brother, Irving ’43. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Caryl; a daughter; a 
son; three nephews, Richard Roisman 66, 
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only a few of his wide-ranging interests. 
In this community we know most about 
Jesse Philips’s interest in and support of 


had already shown the broad reaches of his 
interests and leadership. After organizing 
bus transportation from Oberlin to New 


Robert Roisman ’68, and Donald 
Philips ’83; and five grandchildren. 
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94 | Arthur Benjamin Clymer, July 
20, 1994, in LaJolla, Calif., at 73. A futur- 
ist specializing in mathematical modeling 
and simulation, he was employed by 
Sperry, MIT Dynamic Analysis and Con- 
trol, Owens Illinois Glass, Bituminous 
Coal Research, and North American Avia- 
tion before going into private practice in 
1961 as a consulting analytical engineer; 
he formed his own engineering company 
in 1983. The Society for Computer Simu- 
lation recently gave him its highest honor, 
the John McLeod Founder’s Award for 
Distinguished Service to the Profession. 
After graduating from Oberlin witha B.A. 
in physics he earned an M.S. in engineer- 
ing physics at Ohio State U. and an M.S. 
in applied mathematics at MIT. President 
of the Board of Directors of the Monmouth 
County (N.J.) Literacy Volunteers, he also 
chaired the Area 44 Alcoholics Anony- 
mous chapter and the Retreat Committee 
of the Central Jersey Intergroup 
Overeaters Anonymous, and was presi- 
dent of the Volunteers in Courts and Cor- 
rections of New Jersey. Survivors include 
a son and a niece. 


Donald James McGrew, Aug. 15, 1993, 
in Paris, France, at 73 of peripheral 
neuropathy. His entire career was in the 
U.S. Dept. of the Treasury; upon his re- 
tirement as financial attaché at the U.S. 
Embassy in Paris, he was given the 
treasury’s highest honor, the Alexander 
Hamilton Award. He began his career asa 
junior professional assistant in foreign- 
funds control in Washington after a year 
of graduate study in political science at 
Harvard. His overseas assignments, 
which began in 1943, included posts in 
Algeria and Switzerland. He returned to 
the states in 1983 and returned to Paris in 
1991p 


Mary Clarene Suter Saarni, May 18, 
1994, in San Diego, Calif., at 74 of cancer. 
Having earned her Oberlin A.B. in mod- 
ern languages and a master’s degree in 
German literature at U. Wisconsin, dur- 
ing WWII she was a cryptanalyst for the 
Army Signal Corps; she joined the U.S. 
Naval Reserve in 1943 and was a Japanese 
translator until the end of the war. At age 
54, inspired by volunteer work she had 
performed, she entered U. San Diego to 
earn a master’s degree in special educa- 
tion. She then worked with handicapped 
people in San Diego classrooms and was 
an educational consultant for the San Di- 
ego Regional Center for the Develop- 
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mentally Disabled. Survivors include four 
children and six grandchildren. 


| 943 Joan Malone Callahan, July 30, 
1994, in Bennington, Vt., at 73 of cancer. 
She studied in the college and was a research 
analyst for the U.S. Government until she 
became a homemaker. Her husband, Harold, 
survives. 


| 946 Evelyn Alice Gott, Aug. 6, 1994, 
in Erie, Pa., at 70 after a heart attack. She 
was a professor emeritus at the Baldwin- 
Wallace (B—W) Conservatory of Music. A 
music major who earned an A.B. at Oberlin, 
she received an M.M. at Syracuse U. Before 
joining the B—W faculty in 1953 she taught 
at Roberts Jr. Coll. in North Chili, N.Y.; 
Butler U.; and Lake Erie Coll. in Painesville, 
Ohio. Her parents were the late Frank R. 
709 and Cora Prefert Gott ’12; her sister 
Ruth Keppner ’42 predeceased her; her sis- 
ter Esther ’40 survives. 


Edgar Bernard Smith, May 11, 1994, in 
San Diego, Calif., at 82. He was an emeritus 
pastor in the United Methodist Church 
California—Pacific Conference. He received 
a B.D. in theology from Oberlin, studied at 
Harvard, and earned an S.T.B. at Malone 
Coll. and an A.B. in geology, psychology, 
and sociology from Case Western Reserve 
U. His wife, Eunice, survives. 


| 948 Janet Musgrove Grandle, Sept. 
29, 1994, in Hillsborough, Calif., at 68 of 
breast cancer. She was a licensed clinical 
social worker, having earned her master’s 
degree in social service at U. Chicago. A 
member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, she was a descendant of Ger- 
man immigrants who arrived in West Vir- 
ginia in 1683. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Frank ’48; two children; a grandson; 
two nephews; and a cousin. 


950 Howard Henry McFann, June 9, 
1994, in Carmel Valley, Calif., at 70. After 
receiving an A.B. in psychology from 
Oberlin, he earned an M.A. from Indiana U. 
and a Ph.D. in experimental psychology 
from U. Iowa. He joined the Human Re- 
sources Research Organization (HumRRO) 
and in 25 years advanced from research 
associate to senior vice-president and west- 
ern director. Asa psychologist he conducted 
research in psychological stress and indi- 
vidual and collective training. In 1973 the 
army awarded him the Decoration for Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Service, and in 1986 he 
became chief of the Presidio of Monterey 


Army Research Inst. He is survived by his 
wife, Adele; four children; four brothers; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


95 Catherine Ann Duncan Gevertz, 
Sept. 10, 1994, in El Paso, Tex., at: 66: 
Following a brief singing and acting career 
in New York and a family move to Texas, 
she operated a drama school and subse- 
quently performed, served as music direc- 
tor, director, and producer of numerous 
revues and concerts and almost 20 Broad- 
way musicals. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Harry ’51; three sons; and five grand- 
children. 


| 952 Anne Britton Brent, in April 
1994, in Arlington, Va., at 63 of cancer. She 
was the retired head of diagnostic testing at 
George Washington U.’s Reading Center, 
having earned a master’s degree in educa- 
tion at the university in 1959. She and her 
husband, Robert ’52, traveled widely, in- 
cluding through Asia and Africa. Robert 


and two children survive. 


| 957 Ralph Harding Law, Aug. 17, 
1993, in Boston at 57. He was the interna- 
tional compensation manager for Polaroid. 
Earlier, he had been personnel director at 
Harshaw Chem. Co. in Elyria, Ohio, hav- 
ing advanced in that company from the 
position of supervisor of the Catalyst Dept. 
He received an A.B. in government from 
Oberlin Coll. Survivors include his wife, 
Dianne. 


| 960 Alice Olson Gregg, June 2, 1994, 
in Muskogee, Okla., at 56 of cancer. A 
teacher at Muskogee H.S., where she taught 
French, German, and English, she was re- 
cently named the school’s Educator of the 
Year. Her Oberlin A.B. was in German; she 
received her master’s degree from North- 
eastern Oklahoma State U. Survivors in- 
clude two children and a brother. 


| 962 Nancy Brown Gislason, June 1, 
1994, in River Forest, Ill., at 53 of mela- 
noma. For the past 25 years she worked in 
the Sch. of Architecture at U. Illinois—Chi- 
cago, most recently as assistant to the direc- 
tor. Her Oberlin A.B. was in history of art 
and architecture. Her husband, Rick 62, 
and two children survive. 


| 966 John Hayes Foley, Sept. 2, 1994, 
in Montague, Mass., at 49 of lung cancer. 
After Oberlin he received a degree in radi- 
ography from Mount Holyoke Community 
Coll. He was a U.S. Navy veteran of the 
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Vietnam war, serving from 1966 to 1969 asa 
supply officer aboard the USS Raineer. He 
was employed as a nursing assistant at the 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs Medical Center in 
Northampton, Mass. Survivors include his 
wife, Sarah, and two children. 


| 969 James Matthew Broadus III, 
Sept. 28, 1994, in Hawaii, at 47 by acci- 
dental drowning. A senior scientist and 
director of the Marine Policy Center at 
the Wood’s Hole Oceanographic Inst. 
since 1986, after earning a bachelor’s 
degree in economics at Oberlin, he went 


——— 


on to Yale, where he received two 
master’s degrees—one in arts and one in 
philosophy—and a doctorate in econom- 
ics. Following four years of work for the 
Dept. of Justice in Washington, D.C., 
where he was an economic analyst, he 
joined the U. Lexington faculty as visiting 
professor of economics. An advisor to the 
United States Congress, Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment and Bureau Mines of 
the U.S. Dept. of the Interior, he was also 
associate editor of the Journal of Aquatic 
Conservation and editorial advisor to the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Inst.’s maga- 


zine, Oceanus. He leaves his wife, Victoria, 
and three children. 


979 Richard Bradford Merrill, Aug. 
8, 1994, in Sherman Oaks, Calif., at 38 after 
a brief illness. A doctoral student at Stanford, 
he earlier held faculty positions in English 
and creative writing at Oberlin, Stanford, 
and U. Southern California. He received his 
master’s degree from Stanford. He was a 
published author of fiction and short stories. 
Survivors include his mother, brother, two 
sisters, two nieces, three nephews, aunts, 
uncles, and cousins. 


Memorial Minute 


Betty Lind 


Associate Professor of Dance 
1913-1994 


By 
Daniel D. Merrill 


etty Lind taught modern dance at 

Oberlin College from 1964 to 1974. 
This was only a quarter of her career in 
dance, but it had a dramatic impact on the 
development of dance at Oberlin. 

She was born in 1913, so that by the 
time she came to Oberlin she had spent 
some 30 years 
asa professional 
dancer, chore- 
ographer, and 
dance teacher. 
She had per- 
formed on tele- 
vision; appear- 
ed in several 
musical com- 
edies on Broad- 
way and on 
tour, including 
One Touch of Venus, Kiss Me Kate, and Make 
Mine Manhattan; and worked as a choreog- 
rapher and performer for many community 
and summer theaters in the New York area, 
as well as in Canadian and American night- 
clubs and New York City’s Roxy Theater. 

Among the dancers with whom she 
trained were Doris Humphrey, Lotte 
Goslar, Jose Limon, and Merce Cun- 
ningham. She wasasolo and group dancer 
with Lotte Goslar in New York and on 
tour. Asa choreographer, solo dancer, and 
group dancer with Theater Dance, Inc., 
she performed at the YMHA-92nd Street 
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and at the Hunter College Playhouse. She 
was also the group’s president and a mem- 
ber of its Board of Directors for five years. 

Before coming to Oberlin, Betty Lind 
taught dance at many levels at a number of 
New York-area institutions, including 
Douglass College, the Pratt Institute, and 
the New York Academy of Ballet. She 
entered Brooklyn College when she was in 
her mid-40s, and earned a B.A., cum laude, 
in 1963. She came to Oberlin as an instruc- 
tor in physical education in 1964, and, 
after obtaining the M.A. in dance from the 
University of California at Los Angeles in 
1966, she became an assistant professor. 
Her title was changed to Assistant Profes- 
sor of Dance in 1967, and she was named 
associate professor in 1972. In the summer 
of 1969 she received an H.H. Powers 
Travel Grant to explore dance throughout 
the Far East. A year’s sabbatical in 1970-71 
allowed her to study both dance and dance 
instruction in New York. She tooka medi- 
cal disability leave beginning in January 
1975, and she retired in 1978. 

Betty Lind died in New York City 
August 10, 1994. While at Oberlin, she 
taught a wide variety of courses, including 
Beginning Technique, Choreography, 
Esthetics of Dance, and History of Dance. 
She was artistic director and choreogra- 
pher for many programs of the Oberlin 
Modern Dance Company, including per- 
formances of Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du 
Soldat with the Conservatory Wind En- 
semble; The Bluebird; and Dances in a Small 
Place. My most lasting memory of Betty 
Lind’s work is the performance of 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, which she 
choreographed for a 1973 performance 
by our Modern Dance Company, along 
with orchestra and soloist. As an expres- 
sion of grief and sorrow, it contained im- 
ages which haunt me to this day. 


She and the Oberlin dancers partici- 
pated in an extraordinary variety of projects. 
They were, for instance, guest artists in St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Virgin Islands Council of the 
Arts. She supervised and consulted for 
many other programs at Oberlin that in- 
volved dance. She was the initiator of the 
American College Dance Festival Asso- 
ciation and was a member of its Board of 
Directors. 

Betty Lind’s work at Oberlin was ani- 
mated by her single-minded devotion to 
dance as an art form, and her belief that it 
should be considered one of the perform- 
ing arts. This approach to dance differed 
from that of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women, in which she origi- 
nally had been appointed. As a result, the 
first several years of her appointment were 
difficult for her and for the department. 

By the early 1970s new arrangements 
for modern dance were being explored, 
and a Committee on Modern Dance was 
formed to work toward a unified program. 
The three dancers on the committee were 
Betty Lind, Gretchen Moran, and Brenda 
Way. As associate dean at the time, I was 
asked to chair the committee. The task 
was a bit daunting, given the differing 
backgrounds and perspectives that com- 
mittee members brought to the teaching 
of dance, but their cooperative spirit 
showed that my concerns were unjusti- 
fied. Above all I perceived their total com- 
mitment to dance—and especially to dance 
at Oberlin. Betty Lind’s work, and that of 
her two colleagues, provided the founda- 
tion for dance at Oberlin today. 


Danie D. MERRILLSIs professor 
of philosophy. A version of this Memorial 
Minute was adopted by the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College November 15, 1994. 
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1) Oberlin College Seal T-Shirt: B C) C) i c S C) < 
Red with gold imprint; 100% 


cotton; S, M, L, XL $9.95, XXL 

$11.95. Also available in 50% 

cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt; 

S, M, L, XL. $21.95, 

XXL $24.95. as a = = ~ 


2) Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music T-Shirt: Available in 
white with black and maroon 
imprint or navy with maroon and 
white imprint; 100% cotton; S, M, 
L, XL 11.95, XXL $13.95. Also 
available in 50% cotton/50% 
polyester sweatshirt; S, M, L, XL 
$23.95, XXL $26.95. 


3) Oberlin, Ohio T-Shirt: 

Ash with navy and metallic gold 
imprint; 99% cotton; S, M, L, XL 
$13.95, XXL $15.95. 


4) Arched Oberlin T-Shirt: 
Available in hunter green or navy 
with white imprint. Also available 
in ash, red or white with navy 
imprint; 100% Cotton; S, M, L, 
XL $9.95, XXL $11.95. 
Sweatshirt: 50% Cotton/50% 
Polyester; S,M, L, XL $21.95, 
XXL $24.95. 

(Not available in white.) 


5) Champion Reverse Weave 
Sweatshirt: Ash with gold and 
red imprint; 89% cotton/11% 
polyester and rayon; S, M, L, XL 
$39.95, XXL $42.95. Also 
available in a hooded sweatshirt; 
S, M, L, XL $54.95, XXL $57.95. 


6) Soffe Crossweave Sweatshirt: 
Ash with navy imprint; 

95% cotton/5% polyester; 

S;M, EAE 332.95, 

XXL $35.95. 


7) Oberlin Baseball Shirt: 
Ash with royal imprint; 100% 
cotton; M, L, XL $20.95, 
XXL $23.95. 


1-216-775-0063 


Think One Person Can Change the World? 
3 


So Do We. 


Cc 


A) Oberlin College’s award- 
winning “Change the World” 
Poster: 22" x 34" $4.00 


B) Peters Hall Glassware: $4.95 
each: 11 oz. White Coffee Mug; 
14 oz, Highball; 12 oz. Tumbler. 
Oberlin, Oberlin, Oberlin Mug: 
Black, Green, Navy or Maroon 
with Ivory Imprint $3.95. 


©) Car Decals: College Seal w/ 
Oberlin 69; College Seal .59. 


aay Oberlin Architecture, 

OBERLIN College and Town: A 

ARCHITECTURE Guide to Its Social 

SOLACE AnD Town History, by Geoffrey 
Blodgett °53. A fasci- 
nating tour of Oberlin’ s 
vibrant history as seen 
through its buildings 
and monuments. Ober- 
linArchitecture illumi- 


A 
Guide 
to its 
Social 
History 


nates many examples 

cuerEneD miapeer® wee Of both College and 

faam3 townarchitecture, from 

Tappan sae to Bllen Johnson’s Frank Lloyd 

Wright house. Winner of the 1986 Western Re- 

serve Award of the Society of Architectural Histo- 
rians. Oberlin College Press, 1990. $9.95 


37 West College St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


SHIP TO: NAME 
Please print ADDRE 


Description 


All prices subject to change without notice 
Please allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery 
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| Fra Angelico at San 
\ Marco, by William 
fa Hood. In this beautiful 
fae EE ele book, winner of the 
AT SAN MARCO | prestigious Eric Mit- 
chell Prize, Professor 
“”"* of Art William Hood 
| analyzes the newly 
cleaned frescoes at the 
Dominican priory of 
San Marco, setting 
| them against the back- 
i | ground of 1 5th-century 
Florentine artistic, iticat cultural, and reli- 
gious history. Hood’s celebrated book features 
hundreds of gorgeous plates in color and black & 
white. Yale University Press, 1993. $60.00 


The Co-op Bookstore [ineliseed 1-800-860-3741 


E-Mail: zcoopinfo@ocvaxa.cc.oberlin.edu 


Make it TATE ZIP 
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LETTERS 

(continued from page 3) 

would feel if you had to debate these points 
about yourself and to treat defamatory 
statements with deference. To lesbians and 
gays, this doesn’t feel like a debate, it feels 
like an attack. 

In response to Nancy Toy Young, who 
promises no longer to contribute to 
Oberlin, I would add that I haven’t always 
been proud to be a graduate of Oberlin 
and have never indicated my support by 
an annual (or any other) donation. I'll start 
giving now. 

STEVEN KARPA ’82 
San Francisco, California 


I was annoyed by some of the letters to 
the editor regarding student reaction to 
the now-famous letter to the WS7 signed 
by, among others, Professor of Religion 
Gilbert Meilaender. Specifically, I refer to 
those by Nancy Toy Young and Gennet 
M. Emery, both of whose letters said es- 
sentially the same thing, which can be 
paraphrased as: “I used to think Oberlin 
was a place that fosters intelligent debate 
about differing views. I realize now I was 
wrong. I now see Oberlin to be a place of 
closed mindedness, where any statement 
or action that does not support a certain 
narrow set of beliefs is censured.” 

I always thought that even before be- 
ing a place that fostered intelligent de- 
bate, Oberlin was a place that opened 
students’ eyes to the important issues of 
the day, and where they learned how to 
react to these issues. Before coming to 
Oberlin many of us had never been in an 
environment where people reacted to, or 
even discussed, issues of race, gender, class, 
or sexual orientation, so it is not surpris- 
ing that some of the reactions to these 
issues, both individual and collective, are 
somewhat childish. 

The fact that there are childish or 
poorly thought-out reactions (and I feel 
that most of the reactions we read about 
in the OAM tend to fall into such catego- 
ries) does not mean that intelligent debate 
is gone from Oberlin. During my Oberlin 
years I witnessed more intelligent debate 
taking place in dorm rooms and in hall- 
ways than I did in the high-profile meet- 
ings and rallies I attended, where people’s 
words and actions tended to be driven 
more by anger than by a desire to discuss 
differing viewpoints. 

I have to believe the same is true now. 
Were things really so different in Nancy 
Toy Young’s day, or Gennet Emery’s? 


Letters 


i 


While we recognize some of the goings- 
on at Oberlin as childish, we also need to 
see them as part of a stage that many of us 
have gone through, and realize that learn- 
ing how to react to injustices (often by 
making mistakes) is part of what we learn 
at Oberlin, something that may not be 
taught just anywhere. Furthermore, we 
need to remember that there is a lot more 
to Oberlin than what we read in the pages 
of the OAM. 
MARK MCAULIFFE ‘89 
Madison, Wisconsin 


How can students who 
make alumni so 
ashamed end up as 
people we can all take 
pride im as fellow 
alumni of our school? 
Oa ea eee 


I was struck by the contrast between the 
article on Michael Morgan and Magen 
Solomon, who are reviving classical music 
in Oakland, and the letters from alumni 
who are ashamed of Oberlin because of 
instances of intolerance on campus or the 
presence of large numbers of openly gay 
students [Fall 1994 OAM]. How can stu- 
dents who make alumni so ashamed that 
they withdraw their financial support end 
up as people we can all take pride in as 
fellow alumni of our school? 

One answer is that things are not as 
they seem. Does Oberlin cater to gay stu- 
dents and seek especially to attract them? 
I doubt it. Oberlin disproportionately at- 
tracts gay students for the same reasons it 
once disproportionately attracted women, 
black, and Jewish students—because the 
College treats gay and lesbians students 
decently, and the sad fact is that few 
schools are tolerant in this measure. More 


important than the College—an imper- 
sonal it—are the individual Oberlinians 
who treat gays and lesbians as people, to 
be liked or disliked for who they are and 
not as deviants to be scorned. We should 
take pride in the characteristics that make 
the College attractive to homosexuals even 
as we work to make other places more like 
Oberlin. 

Student reaction to Professor Mei- 
laender’s article also attracted alumni 
wrath. The College must make it clear that 
Professor Meilaender’s writings are abso- 
lutely protected, but the way to protect 
one person’s freedom is not to deny 
another’s ability to dissent, even with vig- 
orous means. One writer was disturbed 
that students “investigated the possibility 
of bringing sexual harassment charges” 
against Meilaender. So what. If they did 
investigate, they should have found out 
there were no grounds, and maybe they 
learned something for their effort. Had 
they brought charges it would have been 
the ideal occasion for the College to in- 
struct its students in what academic free- 
dom is all about. 

That some students did not conduct the 
debate as we would have done should not 
lead us to withdraw our support from the 
College. After all, we are from generations 
that broke laws to promote civil rights, 
that surrounded cars to protest an unjust 
war, that sat in administrators’ offices to 
argue for divestment from South Africa. 
We are the heritors of generations that 
allowed women to be educated with men 
and broke federal laws so slaves—the legal 
property of others—could escape to 
Canada. Each generation had elders who 
saw student actions as improper, rude, un- 
justified, immoral, illegal, or immature. Yet 
Oberlin survived and produced generations 
that grew up to engender pride, not shame. 

Elder generations are not always mis- 
taken. Students can be extreme; but we 
should be tolerant because their extremi- 
ties may proceed from the best motives 
and may do some good. We should never 
give up trying to teach students what is 
right behavior by our lights, but we should 
be humble enough to realize we may learn 
something from them. 

We should not judge Oberlin’s students 
by the students we read about or what we 
read about them. I expect all alumni knew 
many among their classmates who had dif- 
ferent or less intense views than the most 
activist students who garnered headlines. 
Anyone who has known first hand the de- 
tails of a story that became hot news knows 


Wal WEE Beeb ease 


how distorted the news can make the story. 
I suggest that those alums who are $0 
troubled by today’s student actions that 
they will cease giving to the College read 
the rest of the alumni magazine. Read 
about Oberlin alumni who are five, 10, and 
15 years out. Do you feel pride in being 
part of such a group? If so, continue to 
give, for you can be certain that five, 10, 
and 15 years from now it will be alumni 
from the current classes who are reviving 
a city’s musical life, writing books on ev- 
erything from poetry to high-tech regional 
development, and complaining about what 
the students at Oberlin are doing. 
RICHARD LEMPERT ’64 
Stanford, California 


About Athletics 
v 

I agree wholeheartedly with Paul Norton’s 
call for an athletic renaissance [“Letters,” 
Fall 1994 OAM]. Oberlin won just one 
game last year in baseball, basketball, and 
football combined. To ask that we win one 
or two games a year in each sport surely 
isn’t demanding too much or overempha- 
sizing sports over scholarship. 

There is no easy solution to this prob- 
lem. The North Coast Athletic 
Conference’s rule prohibiting athletic 
scholarships, combined with Oberlin’s high 
admission standards, keeps top athletic 
prospects from making it, either financially 
or scholastically, at Oberlin. 

With only 23 players, it’s a wonder the 
football team was able to finish the sea- 
son. Nevertheless, many of us are very 
proud of the team. The players deserve 
our praise and cheers. 

GEORGE M. WINWOOD ’39 
Springfield, Ohio 


Whither Go Ds and Fs? 


v 
To my dismay I learned, through a Sep- 
tember 8 Wall Street Journal column, that 
Oberlin has abolished the D and F grades. 
Whatever for? Would not a low grade tell 
a student that they may be pursuing the 
wrong field or that they should take their 
studies more seriously? Like it or not we 
are each measured against others and 
against standards of one sort or another in 
our daily lives. Failure is a real possibility 
and needs to be recognized in order to 
learn, to grow, and to avoid repeating be- 
havior which leads to more failure. Refus- 
ing to identify poor performance is not 
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the way to improve it. Oberlin’s motto 
should never be Ignorance Is Bliss. 

CHARLES W. JACKSON ’54 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Oberlin instituted the no-entry substitute for 
Ds and Fs in 1970 as part of the credit/no- 
entry grading option. A student who does un- 
satisfactory work in a course (a grade below 
C-) will lose credit for the course, but no entry 
is made on the student’s permanent transcript, 
nor is the student’s grade-point average af- 
fected. One reason the faculty adopted the Cr/ 
NE option, according to faculty-meeting min- 


dents from spending more time and energy 
“making the grade” than actually learning. 
The Cr/NE option also was seen to provide an 
alternative for students who feel the tradi- 
tional grading system represses rather than 
encourages their best work, and to encourage 
students to broaden their interests by taking 
courses they might avoid taking under the tra- 
ditional grading system. —Ed. 


The Best Medicine 


v 
“Oberlin is not the center of the universe,” 


utes from October 1970, was to discourage stu- wrote Thomas Bechtel [“Letters,” Fall 


Alumni Association Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


ART TREASURES OF ITALY « July 2-18, 1995 
Escorted by Allen Memorial Art Museum director Anne Moore 
After spending three full days in Venice we'll visit Padua and Ravenna on our way to 
four glorious days of sightseeing in Florence. We'll cap the trip with visits to Arezzo 
and Assisi and a four-day stay in Rome, which includes a reception with alumni and a 
talk by Dennis Redmont ’62, chief of the Associated Press’s Italian bureau. 


BRAZIL ¢ October 14-28, 1995 
Escorted by Professor of Sociology Bill Norris 
We'll explore the Lower City and historic district of Salvador, a city known for its rich 
Afro-Brazilian culture, before journeying, via Brasilia, to Cuiaba in the Pantanal. (The 


Pantanal is a major wetlands ecological reserve offering excellent opportunities for bird 


and mammal watching, where our four-day stay includes a boat tour of the reserve.) 
We'll visit the famous Iguassu Falls on the border of Brazil and Argentina and spend 


the last four days in Rio: visiting Sugarloaf; Corcovado; Ilha Grande; Flamengo’s 
folklore museum; the Botanical Garden; the coastal rainforest: the imperial summer 


capital, Petropolis; and the old port, Parati. 


A RUSSIAN WINTER OF ART AND MUSIC ¢ December 28, 1995—January 10, 1996 
Escorted by Dean of the Conservatory Karen Wolff 
Spend your days visiting museums and landmarks and your evenings attending cul- 
tural events during the height of Russia’s holiday season. Highlights of our tentative 
itinerary include a Russian Orthodox Christmas Eve service in St. Isaac’s—St. 
Petersburg’s historic cathedral recently opened for religious services—and a New Year’s 
Eve performance of The Nutcracker at Moscow’s Bolshoi Ballet. We'll spend several 
days in Helsinki, taking an excursion to Ainola, home of Jean Sibelius, and evening 


ballet or opera performances at Sibelius Hall. 


Start planning now for these 1996 and 1997 tours 


PATAGONIA 
Winter 1996-97 


HOLLAND-BELGIUM 
Spring 1996 


ICELAND 
Summer 1997 


SOUTH AFRICA * Summer 1996 


GREECE « September 1996 
Escorted by 
Professor of Classics James Helm 


IRELAND 
October 1997 


For more information write or call 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. ¢ Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 © (216) 775-8692 
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1994 OAM], and he said it a lot better 
than I could. The college may have many 
virtues but at least one serious failing— 
taking itself too seriously. Way back in 
the late ’30s I seriously considered drop- 
ping out of Oberlin. Why? The great ma- 
jority of the student body and most of the 
faculty were humorless, shouldering ev- 
ery major and minor world and national 
problem as their own. As the statute of 
limitations undoubtedly has run out, I may 
now confess to getting involved with a few 
(very few) classmates to pull a successful 
prank or two in an effort to lighten up an 
otherwise over-serious campus. 
RUSS HOYT ’39 
Rockville, Maryland 


Prayer Is Not Punishment 
v 

The summer 1994  issue’s “A Student’s 
Perspective” contained an astonishing bit 
about Bike Derby participants being sen- 
tenced to community service. Their pun- 
ishment was to serve their community. 

I know it is common for judges to sen- 
tence certain criminals to x-number of 
hours of community service, so I should 


ie magic at the Oberlin Opera 
brilliance at the Oberlin Orchestra 
“spectacle at the Oberlin Art Museum 


have been shocked by this practice before. 
But this instance shook my fundamental 
feeling that Oberlin is an almost-utopian 
world where students develop more than 
tolerance for diversity—they develop love 
of and dependence on diversity. In the al- 
most-utopian Oberlin mutual respect is 
part of the air students must breath, and a 
sense of service to their fellow human be- 
ings flows in their arteries as importantly 
as does blood. 

What rank does service to community 
hold in our society? On one hand it is 
generally lauded. But on the other, per- 
haps stronger, hand it is brandished as pun- 
ishment. The question is really a spiritual 
one. 

In Paris Talks—part of the sacred writ- 
ings and utterances of the Baha’i faith’s 
central figures—‘Abdu’l-Baha gives this 
view of service: “Briefly, all effort and ex- 
ertion put forth by man from the fullness 
of his heart is worship, if it is prompted 
by the highest motives and the will to do 
service to humanity. This is worship: to 
serve mankind and to minister to the needs 
of the people. Service is prayer.” 

If we follow this definition, then the 
Bike Derby participants were sentenced to 
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prayer. Should this be a punishment? Is 
our society telling us that this is the sta- 
tion of service, of this kind of prayer, and, 
hence, that it is to be avoided? Perhaps in 
a very brutal society one’s right to serve 
would be removed rather than invoked. But 
I’m not sure which society would be the 
more troubled one. 
DAVID DUNN ’83 
Ceske Budejovice, Czech Republic 


It’s A Dog’s World 


I am collecting information about places 
around the world that are either specifically 
about a dog or dogs, or that would have 
special appeal to people who like dogs. If 
anyone knows of such places—statues, me- 
morial plaques, museums, special cemeter- 
ies, exceptional book collections, or historic 
sites, for example— I’m interested in hear- 
ing about them and the stories that go with 
them. I can be reached via U.S. mail; E-mail 
at 74632.3144@compuserve.com, or fax: 
(310) 980-4084. 
MARTIN B. HOCHMAN ’62 
2131 W. 37th Street 
San Pedro, CA 90732 


ate unique theater and dance at Hall Auditorium 
Ke coziness of fires, friends, and good cheer 
stimulation with distinguished speakers 
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fe plus, just the right weather for a feast of indoor pursuits 


You can enjoy the best that an Oberlin winter has to offer when you're already enjoying life 
at Kendal at Oberlin. We're a only a short walk away from Oberlin's many winter treasures. 
We prepare wonderful meals, offer cozy cottages and apartments — and shovel your walk. 


Kendal at Oberlin ¢ a not-for-profit continuing care retirement community reflecting Quaker values 
Maggie Stark, Admissions Director ® Ask about our “Try It You'll Like It” program 
600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 ¢ 1-800-548-9469 
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One More Thing 
— ¢§ — 


ong-time art collectors Donald 


Oresman °46 and his wife, Patricia, had an extensive and eclectic art collection 


until several years ago, when, says Donald, “we decided we needed discipline.” 


The Oresmans’ self-discipline entailed focusing their collection 
on 20th-century works on paper, especially prints, that explore 
the subject of people reading, although Donald admits they 
“sometimes stray” into works from the 19th century. Their choice 
grew out of their shared love of reading and books. A member of 
the Oberlin College Libraries Visiting Committee, Donald 
Oresman’s personal interest in books, reading, and art is paral- 
leled in his professional interest in communications—print and 
otherwise. Former executive vice-president and general counsel 
of Paramount Communications, Oresman cofounded the invest- 
ment company Wellspring Associates in 1994. 

Ironically, the couple’s art collection has increased since their 
decision to narrow its subject matter; they now own more than 
300 pieces. The Oresmans don’t concentrate their collecting on 
any one aspect of reading. People reading for pleasure, people 
reading broadsides on public streets, people trying to read news- 
papers while jammed in subway stations, and a study of a dust 
jacket for Virginia Woolf’s A Room of One's Own sketched by 
Woolf’s sister, artist Vanessa Bell, are just a few of the images of 
reading reflected in the Oresmans’ collection. Nor does the couple 
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desire to have prints just because the artist is famous,” says 
Donald. Rather, they choose works that appeal to them. 

About a sixth of the Oresman’s collection was on display in 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum’s (AMAM) Ripin Print Gallery 
from October 15 through December 4. All but one of the 51 
pieces in the exhibit—“Reading Between the Wars: Books and 
Readers 1915—1950”—were created during the first half of the 
20th century, which was “a rich period of cross fertilization be- 
tween the literary and visual arts,” says Marjorie Wieseman, 
AMAM curator of Western art before 1850. 

“The diversity of images inspired by books and reading en- 
courages us to take a closer look at the vital relationship between 
literature, literacy, mass communication, and the visual arts in 
the 20th century,” says Wieseman, who curated “Reading Be- 
tween the Wars.” —CN 
A (Left) Sultry Day, 1935/37. Wood engraving by Paul Landacre. (Right) The 
File, 1938. Lithograph by Lawrence Beall Smith. Both works are from the 
collection of Donald and Patricia Oresman and are reproduced with permission. 
Photographs by John Seyfried. 
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